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PASSENGER FARE INCREASES 

We are told that the Railroad Administration is 
inclined, in increasing passenger rates, to make the 
basic fare three cents a mile and use the whole 
mileage of a given route, even to points reached 
by competing shorter lines. That system may be 
all right if it works. But if one has to pay a 
higher fare over the longer route than over the 
shorter, will he ever use the longer one? And if 
he does not, will not the shorter routes be over- 
loaded and the longer ones go without passengers 
that can travel by way of the shorter? 


It seems to us that the better way from the point 
of view of efficiency—which is the object of gov- 
erament operation—would be to make the fare the 
same between any two given points, no matter by 
which route the passenger travels, and then see to 
it that traffic was distributed to, the best advantage 
among the several routes between the two points. 
If it is desired that travel between any two points 
be restricted to a certain line, the way to accom- 
plish that end is by a definite order such as has 
been issued in the matter of transcontinental pas- 
Senger schedules by which, for instance, the A. T. 
and S. F. is made the route to Los Angeles and 
other rouds to other points on the Pacific coast. 

Another vagary in the proposed plan is to make 
a higher mileage rate of fare for Pullman _pas- 
sengers ‘han for those traveling in the day coach 
—this in addition to the charge for the berth or 
chair, \Ve should like to see some exposition of 
the theory on which it is proposed to make this 
mcrease: | charge. On what is it based? There 
will always be a certain number of people who will 
travel in a chair car because it is more comfortable 
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than the day coach, and who will travel in a sleeper 
because they must have some rest, no matter what 
the charge. The proposal to charge these a higher 
rate of fare in addition to what they pay for their 
accommodations, looks like a mere “hold up’”—the 
charging of more money merely because it can be 
collected and not because the charge is justified. 
Such a proposal, if made by the railroads them- 
selves, would be laughed at and promptly sat upon 
by the Commission. Does government control 
warrant unbusinesslike and unfair methods? If 
those in control hold that it does, there is one 
comfort—the chance for government ownership or 
permanent government control anything like the 
system we have now will go glimmering. 


THE OVERMAN BILL 


The Overman bill has now passed both houses 
of Congress and needs only the signature of the 
President to become the law. We have pointed 
out its dangers before and it is not necessary to 
repeat. It is unfortunate that business men of the 
country who should be interested in preserving the 
Commission as a body before which they might 
make their protests in regard to’what they consider 
unfair rate adjustments and to which they might 
look for fair and wise settlement with all interests 
considered, have failed to realize the importance 
and danger of this legislation and to act in such 
way as to prevent its enactment. 

Now that it is enacted we must trust, not to the 
good intentions and pure motives of the President 
—for no one ever had any doubt as to them—but 
that he may be led to realize the importance of re- 
taining the Commission in its job and the havoc 
that will be wrought if he does not so retain it. 
We are greatly encouraged by the representations 
made by Representative Webb, speaking for the 
President, that the latter has no notion of trying to 
separate the Commission from its functions. We 
hope he will not be prevailed on to change his 
mind. We can see no harm in his using the ex- 
perts of the Commission in what Mr. Webb quotes 
him as calling “our efforts here in the administra- 
tive and executive departments of the government” 
(whatever that means), provided they are used at 
work they are capable of doing and that is neces- 
sary, and provided that so using them does not pre- 
vent the doing of other work that should be done. 
Indeed, we thought they were already being so 
used by the Railroad Administration and that the 
Commission was working in perfect harmony in 
this respect with the Railroad Administration. If 
that kind of co-operation is what is contemplated 
and it is not already working properly, certainly 
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there car be no objection to authorizing the Presi- 
dent to see that it does work properly. 

However, when all is said and done, even if the 
President shall in no way change the work or 
functions of the Commission, the inherent vicious- 
ness of this new legislation with respect to railroad 
regulation remains. It is that the Commission in 
any given situation will always be confronted with 
this new power of the President and the knowledge 
that if it does not act as he would have it act, he 
may remove it or give its work to some other 
agency. 


BUSINESS MAN AND THE RAILROADS 

How little the business man—as distinguished 
from the traffic man, whom he employs—knows of 
the railroad situation (and in that respect the pres- 
ent differs little from the past) is illustrated in an 
article in the May number of The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, the publication of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, written by Harry A. Wheeler, 
chairman of the committee on railroads of that or- 
ganization and recently elected its president for the 
second time. Speaking of the things that had been 
advocated before the war by the Chamber of Com- 
merce as needed improvements in the system of 
railroad regulation—principally central control of 
both intrastate and interstate rates—he says we 
have them all now under the war emergency con- 
dition and that Congress has delegated the rate- 
making power to the President. Begging his par- 
don, but we have not and it has not. 

It is true that when the President took over the 
roads under the law of August, 1916, authorizing 
him to do so, his proclamation, by implication, 
asserted power over state as well as interstate 
rates. In our opinion as well as that of many 
others he had power over neither. The matter 
was considered in the framing of the so-called rail- 
road control law, recently enacted, and, though to 
him was given the power to initiate interstate rates 
and make them effective, final power still rests in 
the Commission by specific provision. As to state 
rates, the situation is just as it was when he took 
over the roads by proclamation and few believe 
that he has any power over them, however much 
state commissions may be inclined to fall in line 
with his policies. 


CONTROL OF EXPRESS COMPANIES 

If the railroad-owned express companies, such 
as the Northern and Great Northern, are made a 
part of the merged company, their inclusion will 
help in the scrambling of railroads so as to make 
their unscrambling more difficult. The companies 
that proposed the merger are not owned by the 
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railroads over which they operate. Men who are 
stockholders in railroads are also stockholders jy 
express companies, and railroads, at times, haye 
held large blocks: of express company siock, by 
none of the eastern companies has ever been q 
subsidiary of a railroad company in the sense that 
the Pennsylvania Company, for instance, is a syb. 
sidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
To be sure, the Great Northern and the North. 
ern Pacific, in the event their express subsidiaries 


pay in the form of money or stock of the consol. 
dated company, presumably worth as much as the 
express company it represents. There is, however, 
an element of coercion in the negotiations. The 
two railroad companies are in the hands of the gov 
ernment. They have no assets except those in 
possession of the government. Technically speak- 
ing, the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, 
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as corporations, are free agents. They can decline oe 
to become parties to the consolidation if they think mnger 
it wise to oppose government Officials having con-[Mf expres 
trol of their assets. They are free in just about keeper 
the same way the Interstate. Commerce Commis-§° “@* 
‘sion will be free after the Overman bill becomes se : 
the law. only t 
The proposal to include the railroad-owned ex s0 
press companies was made long after the negotia oo 
tions looking to the consolidation of the big east- aye 
ern companies were begun. At first thought there for ¢ 
seemed no reason for including the railroad-ownedj being 
companies because they were assets in the handsg must 
of the government. But fuller consideration led woe 
to the conclusion that inasmuch as saving of e& 8 
pense of bookkeeping on divisions of joint through propa 
rates was the chief economy to be obtained, the] nitted 
reasons for making a consolidation of the non g§ dH 
railroad express companies argued as much fo oe 
their consolidation as for the merging of the other, . fa 
kind. This fuller consideration drew attention tO ductio 
the fact that if the non-railroad companies wefe@ in rat 
consolidated while the railroad-owned concersg§ ' ing 
were left out, the non-railroad and the railroat- A A 
owned companies would each have offices in i rp 
portant tonnage centers soliciting business and troubl 
duplicating expenses. For example, both North fi tag x 

ern and Great Northern would have offices in New 
York competing with the consolidated expresjj Loui 
company for business to the Pacific coast. Well — 
Fargo & Company, being in the consolidated com op 
pany, would not be content to allow business t0 be going | 
routed over the Northern and Great Northern ©@§ The a 
Pacific coast and Rocky Mountain stations "gj * only 
which it could carry all the way. a 
Non-inclusion would mean the keeping of boo TE which 
(Continued on page 1098) ition 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Consolidation Then and Now.—A 
generation hence some satirical writer 
on economics may turn his attention 
to the period during which the gov- 
ernment had control of substantially 
all the railroads and other kinds of 
common carriers of the country, with 
a view to contrasting that era-with 
the one in which E. H. Harriman, J. J. 
Hill and others tried to merge the 
carrier systems into one, two, three 

or four big units. Thousands of the men who are now 
sanding on the side lines applauding what Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo and his assistants are trying to do were then 
demanding that Harriman and others be put in jail for 
trying it. Of course, there was then no war, but the 
waste of small units was going on as much then as now. 
The merging operation in mind is that of putting all the 
express companies into one concern. At various times 
uder private control efforts were made to consolidate 
express companies, but the frowns and growls by the 
keepers of the anti-trust statutes caused the promoters 
to cease and desist. The public backed them up because, 
asa rule, consolidation meant higher rates. Consolidation 
and higher rates, in war time, are to go hand in hand, 
oly the underlying reasons are supposed to be different. 
Consolidation under private auspices was supposed to be 
prompted by greed. A conviction that service was being 
performed for less than a reasonable compensation was 
not supposed to have been at the back of any proposal 
for consolidation. Now, however, the consolidation is 
being brought about chiefly on the ground that economies 
must be accomplished. But even when economies have 
been accomplished, there are to be increases in trans- 
portation rates—increases so great that if they had been 
proposed by the owners of the properties, lynchings would 
probably have been suggested. Those who aforetime ad- 
hitted the desirability of consolidations such as Harriman 
and Hill proposed, had only one reason for opposing them 
—that Hill and Harriman proposed to pay themselves too 
much for the service they desired to render. In view of 
the fact that, notwithstanding economies effected by re- 
ductions in service, enormous advances are to be made 
in rates, the satirically inclined writer may be tempted 
‘0 inquire whether it would not have been cheaper for 
the American people to have allowed the experts, like 
Hill and Harriman, to have made them than-to have made 
consolidation impossible except by men who might have 
touble in having themselves rated as apprentices in rail- 
aad Management in comparison with Hill and Harriman. 


Louisville Cement Case Decision.—The Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Louisville cement case will bring the Com- 
mission an unestimated amount of work. What J. V. Nor- 
nee and his client did by means of that litigation is 
going to be of greater benefit to others than to themselves. 
The amount of money involved in the case they brought 
only about $1,300. The costs in the case and Mr. Nor- 
Man’s tra, cling expenses probably aggregate that much, 
© that the principle of the thing is the only fruit to 
Vhich the: can point. They have established the propo- 
‘ition that when a common carrier overcharges or does 
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anything else for which the Commission must award 
reparation the order must run to all transactions two years 
prior to the time when a suit might have been brought and 
maintained in a court. The court has said that Congress, 
when it set the limit of two years, used language to 
indicate that it intended to have the retroaction cover 
everything within the two years preceding the time when 
the carrier did the particular act that was illegal. In this 
case it was not illegal to carry the coal.’ The illegality 
consisted in collecting more than a reasonable sum for 
the service performed, not in delivering the freight. The 
court did not enunciate the principle in just that language, 
but the Commission treated the matter as if the illegality 
of the railroad act was established when it delivered 
the freight for which it collected the unreasonable rate. 
The commissioners are pleased to have the question defi- 
nitely settled. Several of them told Mr. Norman so when 
they met him this week. They have had the question 
before them for a long time and there were arguments 
of weight on both sides. The Commission’s decision, it 
is believed, was made with an eye to closing a possible 
gate for the entry of that bogie man, Rebate, just as it 
had when it made its original tap line decision. 


Private Car Case Report.—The tentative report by At- 
torney-Examiner Brown in the private car investigation, 
it may be suggested, is one of the best evidences that the 
popular impression, even when shared by commissioners, 
that “big business” is crooked and feeds on unlawful con- 
cessions from common carrier railroads, is a dangerous 
thing for a mentally honest man to entertain. For years 
it has been common for political orators and careless 
editors to talk and write about the rebates the Standard 
Oil Company, the packers and other big shippers have 
been receiving from the railroads in the form of allow- 
ances for the cars furnished by them. The Union Tank 
Line, more times than anyone can remember, has been 
pointed out as the collection basket in which the various 
members of the Standard coterie receive tribute from the 
common carrier railroads. Now comes Brown, after hav- 
ing heard the sworn testimony of railroad men and ship- 
pers, laying it down, without qualification, that the rail- 
roads have not been making large enough allowances to 
the Standard, the packers and the other big shippers. 
His suggestion is a thirty-three per cent increase in the 
allowance on tank cars, of which thousands are owned by 
refiners in- deadly competition with the Standard. The 
packers were able last October to persuade the carriers 
to increase the allowance on refrigerator meat cars to 
one cent a mile. Brown not only recommended the in- 
crease in the allowance, but recommended that the rail- 
roads be compelled to make the allowance for the mileage 
they now deduct, made by the private cars in switching 
around in terminals. But he did even more than that. 
He recommended overturning the rule in the Procter & 
Gamble case in which the Commission held that a ship- 
per would have to pay demurrage on his own lading held 
in his own car on his own track, on the theory that the 
lease to the common carrier did not terminate until the 
load had been removed, although the carrier lost control 
of the car the minute it passed onto the track of the 
owner, within his own plant inclosure. 


Making Changes in Tariffs.—Experienced tariff men be- 
lieve the Railroad Administration will be exceptionally 
lucky if it is able to bring about increases in freight 
rates by July 1. Since the change from government to. 
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private control there has been about the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission building, or at least some parts of it, 
an air that says it is buncombe to intimate that the mak- 
ing of tariffs is some job. Those’ wearing that air have 
appeared to be of the opinion that making a twenty-five 
per cent increase in the revenue would be a little chore 
to be done some morning. It would be physically possible 
in a week to decree a twenty-five per cent increase in 
every rate by attaching a supplement to every live tariff 
in the files of the Commission. It would also be possible 
to take the mainspring out of a watch by a simple twist 
of the wrist. It is suspected, however, that after the sim- 
ple twist had been given there would not be much way 
left to tell the time. Simply increasing each rate one- 
fourth, it is likewise suspected, would leave much of busi- 
ness that could be catalogued simply under the caption, 
“Chaos.” A. E. H. 


- PRIVATE CAR INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The tentative report made by Attorney Examiner George 
N. Brown on No. 4906, the private car investigation, is a 
complete exoneration of the owners of private cars. Exon- 
eration may seem a strange word to use in connection 
with the report, because there has never been a charge 
against the owners of such equipment. In effect, however, 
there was. Six years ago when the inquiry was ordered 
the impression among commissioners was strong to the 
effect that private cars were the means of unlawful con- 
cessions by railroads to big shippers. 

Instead of the report being a finding to that effect, it 
is, in fact, a finding that the railroads for years have 
had their deficiencies in the matter of equipment made 
good by shippers at a loss to the shippers, who, on the 
products they had to send in special type cars, paida larger 
percentage of the total cost of transportation than paid by 
shippers whose products could be carried in almost any 
kind of car. 

“The handling of private cars is now on such a basis 
that there does not appear to be any unlawful practice, 
so far as payments by carriers are concerned,” says the 
report in the last sentence of an inconspicuous paragraph 
in the middle of the report. 

That the carriers have been obtaining the use of equip- 
ment owned by shippers or provided by them by means of 
leases from owners is to be inferred from the fact that 
Mr. Brown recommends an increase in the allowance from 
three-fourths to one cent per mile. 


Mr. Brown recommends a finding that shippers may con- 
tinue to lease cars to transport their shipments from 
sources independent of carriers and that no service charge 
be allowed unless the carriage rate contemplates trans- 
portation in a cheaper car or one simpler to operate 
than the one the shipper proposes to furnish. 


In other words, he recommends a continuance of things 
as they are, although admitting that in the beginning the 
railroads could have insisted on their legal right to pro- 
vide all the equipment needed. They did not do so, and 
in recent years there has grown up a system of private 
ownership of such magnitude and importance that it must 
be reckoned with as an existing condition. Mr. Brown 
estimates that there are 200,000 privately owned cars 
in the country. He also estimates that there are 2,500,000 
railroad-owned cars. His estimates on those points are 
likely to be challenged, many men having the impression 
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there are not more than 2,300,000 railroad-owne:i cars jy 
the country and that the privately-owned come nearer tg 
500,000 than the railroad-owned come to 2,500,000. 

Attorney-Examiner Brown's report, it is believed, vill 
meet the expectations of the private car owners in mog 
particulars, although in view of changed conditions mapy 
of them will probably be of the opinion that he might 
have recommended compensation on basis of abovt 1.35 
cents per mile. The conclusions he asks the Commission 
to put into a formal report are as follows: 

















1. That shippers may continue to lease cars to trans. 
port their shipments from sources independent of carriers 
by railroad. . 

2. That such carriers require as a condition precedent 
to the transportation of cars leased by shippers from jnée. 
pendent car owners, the submission of the latter’s charges 
to shippers for publication in their tariffs. 


3. That a charge in addition to freight rates should no 
be made for furnishing to shippers refrigerator, tank, or 
other special type of car, or for transporting their ship- 
ments therein, unless the freight rates are predicated on 
the transportation in another type of car less expensive 
and not so difficult to operate. 

4. That the basis for compensation to be paid owners 
of private cars should not be on the cost of cars and 
shops, etc., depreciation taxes, cost of operation and main- 
tenance, and interest on the investment. 
























































5. That payments should be made_by carriers on the " 
basis of loaded empty mileage, and that mileage should 
be computed on the basis of distance tables without the 
elimination of mileage movements through switching dis- — 
tricts. sona 
6. That there should be no increase in the present pay- ‘oll 
ment for use of refrigerator cars and so-called meat cars Balt 
for transportation in that part of the country east of EM pjvisioy 
Paso, Tex., Albuquerque, N. M., and Salt Lake City and WeCH 
Ogden, Utah. — 
7. That the present payment of % of a cent on the report 
loaded and empty movements for the use of tank car propose 
of all kinds by all carriers by railroad should be inf 7j. 
creased to 1 cent per mile for the loaded and empty oy iron 
movement; that the increased allowance should be paidip, j, ; 
for the use of live poultry cars, palace stock cars, heate hem th 
cars and other privately owned cars used, operated andic.,.. t] 
controlled by shippers where the payment is now less but wit! 
than 1 cent; and that under the facts here shown the, avoid 
increase should not apply to stock cars, coke cars, coal 8 they 
cars, rack cars, flat cars, box cars, or pocket cars, although Comp 
they may be privately owned. Newpor 
8. That carriers should publish in their tariffs a rule alleges 
that private cars when unloaded at destination, excep by the 
on order of their owner, must be promptly transportel TM nates 
loaded or empty, in the direction of the plant of the OWN in the | 
9. That where carriers own tank cars which are furg@able; ar 
nished to shippers on request, they should publish in their disadvay 
tariff rules for the distribution thereof whereby the shi industri 
per who makes reasonable request may receive his P!@Mnorth s 
portionate share of available cars. York be 
10. That owners of stock or other cars ordinarily inf Philadel) 
use throughout the country shall be transported by Ca Reparat 
riers under rules similar to those required to be published years pr 
and observed for the distribution of privately owned coil — 
cars. i ’ e 
11. That re-icing charges on shipments of fresh meal a. 
packing-house products and dairy products should be bas : en th 
on the cost of the ice and salt used, the labor, invest * ar 
ment of icing plants, etc., together with reasonable profit ~ Ohi 
that the carriers should perform the service of reli -— 
and make charges therefor; and that shippers of thé - Che: 
products should not be permitted to perform the serv! ~y is 
of re-icing their own and competitive shipments en rou® — 
12. That tariffs of carriers be so changed that privat sn 
cars standing on the private tracks of owners shall not 
be subject to demurrage charges. 
13. That the Master Car Builders’ Association rules & 
not filed in tariffs of carriers; and that suggestions -_ From P 
at the hearing as to modifications in rules and practi a, t 
be recommended for adoption by the association. Newport 
Valtimore 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 


CASE NO. 9310 (49 I. C. C. 622-628) 
NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COM- 
PANY VS. PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COM- 
PANY ET AL. 
Submitted Oct. 29, 1917. Opinion No. 5157. 


The rate on iron and steel articles, in carloads, from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Newport News, Va., not found to be unrea- 
sonable. This rate, however, subjects complainant to un- 
due prejudice and disadvantage as compared with certain 
lower rates on the same articles to New York, N. Y., and 
Baltimore, Md. No reparation allowed. 


Division 1, Commissioners McChord, Meyer and Aitchison. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

This proceeding was made the subject of a tentative 
report, and the exceptions filed against the conclusions 
proposed by the examiner have been noted. 

This proceeding is directed to the relationship of rates 
om iron and steel articles, in carloads, from Pittsburgh, 
Pa, to Newport News, Va., with rates on the same articles 
fom the same point of origin to other Atlantic ports. 
Since the case was heard these rates have been changed, 
wut without changing the relationship between them, and 
to avoid complication in statement rates will be set forth 
a they were at the time of hearing. 

Complainant is engaged in the shipbuilding industry at 
Newport News. By complaint filed November 14, 1916, it 
illeges that the rate of 21.3 cents per 100 pounds charged 
ly the defendants on steel bolts, bars, channels, angles, 
lates and other steel articles from Pittsburgh and points 
ithe Pittsburgh district to Newport News is unreason- 
able; and that this rate subjects it to undue prejudice and 
lisadvantage as compared with the rates to shipbuilding 
industries located at or near New York, N. Y., and other 
north Atlantic ports, the rate from Pittsburgh to New 
York being 16.9 cents, and the rates to Baltimore, Md., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Boston, Mass., being related thereto. 
Reparation is asked on shipments within the period of two 
years prior to the filing of complaint. 

Throughout Official Classification territory, that is, east 
{the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
‘ers, the iron and steel articles here referred to are 
fiven the fifth-class rating, except that rates less than fifth 
tlass are applied from Cleveland, Youngstown and Iron- 
ton, Ohio, Pittsburgh, and certain other points to various 
“stern points. This rating is extended along the lines of 
le Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, but the specific rate as- 
Miled is a commodity rate equal to the fifth-class rate. 
The follawing table shows the rates to eastern seaboard 
bints set forth in the complaint: 


Rates per 100 
pounds. 
Manu- 
factured iron Under com- 
and steel Under modity 
articles. class rate. rate. 
Cents. Mills. Mills. 


21.3 8.64 8.64 
15.4 9.66 
15.9 9.01 


Revenue per ton- 
mile. 


Fifth 

class. 

Cents. 
21.3 
15.9 
16.9 


From Pittsbu 
sburgh, 
Pa., to— Miles. 


Newport News, V 
Baltimore, Mae Va. .493 


mington, Del. ...375 
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9.68 
8.59 
7.41 
6.34 
5.46 


9.11 
7.68 
6.63 
5.60 
4.83 


Philadelphia, Pa. ... 
New York, N. Y.... 
. OO SS eee 
Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 


Newport News is the port terminal of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway on Hampton Roads and is ordinarily con- 
sidered as a part of the Norfolk district. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio is the only rail carrier serving Newport News di- 
rectly by rail; other rail carriers serving the Norfolk dis- 
trict reach Newport News only through the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, or possibly by car float and lighter. Pittsburgh, in- 
cluding the iron and steel plants located at points imme- 
diately adjacent thereto, hereinafter referred to as the 
Pittsburgh district proper, is served by the lines of the 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and certain other carriers named as defendants. No one 
earrier has rails connecting Pittsburgh and Newport News, 
but the Pennsylvania Railroad, through its controlled and 
operated lines and by float or lighter from Cape Charles, 
Va., is one system which reaches from Pittsburgh to the 
port of Norfolk, and in connection with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio beyond Norfolk serves both points. The short line 
from Pittsburgh to Newport News, however, is the Balti- 
more & Ohio from Pittsburgh to Washington, D. C., the 
Washington Southern and Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac from Washington to Doswell or Richmond, Va., and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio to destination. 
proximately 493 miles in length, and over it traffic at the 
rate assailed yields a revenue of 8.64 mills per ton per 
mile. The short line from Pittsburgh to New York is 440 
miles by way of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the rate 
of 16.9 cents yields a revenue of 7.68 mills.. It is the rela- 
tionship of rates that is the basis of the present com- 
plaint, for complainant is in competition with shipbuilding 
plants located at or near New York, or at other Atlantic 
coast points to which the rates from Pittsburgh are made 
with relation to the rate from Pittsburgh to New York. 


In defense of the reasonableness of the rate from Pitts- 
burgh to Newport News the defendants show the history 
of the rate; the manner in which it had been constructed; 
the extent of the group of points of origin from which it 
applies; the extent of territory embraced in the Virginia 
cities adjustment to which it applies; and the general 
traffic conditions surrounding its application. It appears , 
that the rate of 21.3 cents per 100 pounds on iron and 
steel articles applies not only from Pittsburgh but from 
points as far north as Cleveland, Ohio; as far west as Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; and as far south as Ironton, Ohio, and Ash- 
land, Ky.; that this rate applies to all Virginia cities as 
far east as Newport News and Norfolk and as far west as 
Roanoke on the Norfolk & Western and Lynchburg on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; that the Chesapeake & Ohio ex- 
tends its rate along its main line about 120 miles west of 
Lynchburg; and that, taking the average of the distances 
from the grouped points of origin to the Virginia cities, 
it is practically the same as the distance from Pittsburgh 
to Newport News via the short line, that is, about 497 
miles. The explanation of the application of the trunk 
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line basis of rates to the Virginia cities is substantially 
the same as that set forth in the Bluefield Shippers’ Case, 
22 I. C. C., 519 (The Traffic World, March 9, 1912, p. 433), 
the Massie & Pierce Case, 33 I. C. C., 14 (The Traffic 
World, February 20, 1915, p. 376), and other cases cited 
therein. It was specifically shown that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, in order to compete for business from the west to 
the Atlantic coast, made rates from Chicago and certain 
other points in Central Freight Association territory to 
Norfolk and Newport News not higher than were con- 
temporaneously maintained from those points by the di- 
rect lines to Baltimore; and that in attempting to meet 
this competition it did not go lower than the rates it found 
in effect from Columbus to Baltimore. From points east 
of Columbus it applied the Columbus-Baltimore rates as 
minima. On eastbound traffic Columbus takes 77 per cent 
of the rate from ChicagZo to New York and Pittsburgh 60 
per cent thereof, except on iron and steel articles, on which 
are applied a somewhat lower basis, as is hereinafter in- 
dicated. The rates to Baltimore are certain differentials 
lower than the rates to New York, and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio did not and does not attempt to meet competition 
east of 77 per cent points, for to do so would result in 
violations of the long-and-short haul rule of the fourth 
section. From Columbus to Pittsburgh the short-line dis- 
tance is 191 miles, and as far as the Chesapeake & Ohio 
went in meeting competition from Pittsburgh to the coast 
was to extend to Virginia cities from Pittsburgh the same 
rate as applied from Columbus and other 77 per cent points 
to Baltimore. The rates thus made by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio have been met by routes that are more direct; it is to 
be noted, however, that the defense relies largely upon the 
facts shown in behalf of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

The action of the Chesapeake & Ohio outlined above re- 
sulted in the creation of a group of points of origin, the 
general outlines of which are as stated. Naturally there 
was a limit to the extension of this group of 77 per cent 
points eastward, and that limit was reached at or in the 
neighborhood of the Pittsburgh district. 

Nothing in the present record is persuasive that the rate 
of 21.3 cents per 100 pounds on iron and steel articles 
from Pittsburgh to Newport News is unreasonable either 
by way of the Chesapeake & Ohio and its connections 
through Columbus, Huntington, W. Va., or through more 
eastern junction joints, or by other carriers. 

Complainant buys iron and steel articles from certain 
plants located east of Pittsburgh, from which the rates to 
Newport News are materially less than the rate from 
Pittsburgh. No reduction is asked in the rates froin these 
points, but the importance of the Pittsburgh rate becomes 
apparent from the fact that no matter where complainant 
buys its iron and steel articles the contract price for de- 
livery at Newport News is the market price of the articles 
at Pittsburgh, plus the Pittsburgh freight rate. Stated in 
other words, it distinctly appears here that, although the 
rate from certain interior producing points, such as Coates- 
ville, Pa., to Newport News is 13.1 cents per 100 pounds, 
the contract price on iron and steel bought by complain- 
ant at Coatesville is a price f. 0. b. Newpurt News, which 
in all cases equals the price of these articies plus the 
Pittsburgh freight rate. This method of selling iron and 
steel articles, that is to say basing ihe contract price upon 
the price at Pittsburgh plus the rate of freight from Pitts- 
burgh to destination without regard to the freight rate 
from the actual point of origin, is due to the great impor- 
tance of Pittsburgh as a center of iron and steel produc- 
tion; it has been brought to the attention of the Conimis- 
sion in other cases involving freizht rates on iron and 
steel articles, and is a commercial condition over which 
the carriers have no control. 

The rates on iron and steel articles from Pittsburgh 
to New York City have been made less than the fifth-class 
rates ordinarily obtaining upon these articles throughout 
Official Classification territory, and the reason and justi- 
fication for this condition has been set forth in this record 
as it was set forth in Eastern Expor! Iron and steel Case; 
43 1. C. C., 5 (The Traffic World, February 10, 1917, p. 
297), pages 9 and 10, wherein we said: 


The Chicago-New York percentage system is not strictly ad- 
hered to in making rates on iron and steel. Pittsburgh, a 60 
per cent point, and which on all other traffic pays 60 per cent 
of the Chicago-New York rate, has rates on iron and steel 
which are about 52 per cent of the Chicago-New York rates. 
Rates from producing points east of Pittsburgh are made with 
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relation to the Pittsburgh rate, and those from points in th. 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys in_ eastern Ohio and from 
Cleveland, Middletown, and other Ohio points, no: including 
Cincinnati, are based on differentials of 2 or 3 cents over the 
rates from Pittsburgh. These will hereinafter be referreg t 
as the related points. From Chicago, Cincinnati, and poini; 
other than Pittsburgh and the related points the rates g, 
classes and commodities generally are based on the Chicago. 
New York scale. The departure from the usual basis is atty. 
buted to a demand made in 1901 for lower rates from Pitts. 
burgh. The Pittsburgh steel interests threatened to builg a 
line of their own to the seaboard if they did not get a redy. 
tion. The carriers acceded to the demand and granted Pitts. 
burgh the same rates on iron and steel as were effective fron 
Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburgh is about the same distance fron 
New York as Buffalo. : 

The effects of the pressure felt at Pittsburgh spread to the 
related points in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Buffalo under a strict 
application of the Chicago-New York percentage system woulj 
be a 60 per cent point, but that basis is not used. Its rates oy 
all classes and commodities for many years have been aboyt 
52 per cent of Chicago-New York rates. It is explained thy 
the lines from Buffalo to New York have refused to charge 
higher rates between those points than the Pennsylvania Rail. 
road charges from Erie to Philadelphia, Pa. The rates from 
Erie are made by taking 60 per cent of the Chicago-New Yor 
rate and deducting the usual port differentials. As Buffalo jg 
substantially equidistant from New York, Philadelphia, anq 
Baltimore, the differentials accorded the two latter points ar 
waived and the same rates are applied to all three. The hay 
from Buffalo to New York is included in the haul from Erie to 
Philadelphia via certain circuitous routes, and this situation js 
said to have been partially responsible for the application of 
the Erie-Philadelphia rates from Buffalo to New York. The 
Erie Canal is generally understood to have played a part in de. 
pressing the rates from Buffalo. Iron and steel are commoii- 
ties that move from Pittsburgh in large volume, and there 
appears to have been no demand for a reduction of the rates 
on classes and commodities generally from that point to the 
seaboard. This basis, which was used in 1901 on domestic 
iron and steel traffic, was also used in 1903 on export traffic, 
The situation described remains today as regards both the 
domestic and export rates. 


The rate to Newport News on these articles from the 
grouped points of origin, including Pittsburgh, is a com 
modity rate equal in amount to the fifth-class rate from 
Columbus to Baltimore. It is true, as urged by the de 
fendants, that the same competitive reasons which influ 
enced the reduction of the rate front Pittsburgh to New 
York, and therefore to Baltimore, do not apply at’ New 
port News; it is also true that to the Virginia cities gener. 
ally the action of the Chesapeake & Ohio, in establishing 
the trunk line basis of rates, has resulted in rates sub 
stantially lower than apply generally throughout the terri: 
tories served by it south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 
If we should look only to the longer routes via the Chesa: 
peake & Ohio Railway from Pittsburgh to Newport News 
we would be unable to find undue prejudice and disat- 
vantage in the adjustment of rates from Pittsburgh to 
Newport News as compared with the adjustment of rate 
on iron and steel articles to New York, Baltimore ani 
other eastern seaboard cities. Nevertheless, looking a 
Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh district proper, considering 
the importance of the Pittsburgh rate on iron and steel 
articles to all users thereof, whether said articles move 
from Pittsburgh or from lower rated points, and consider 
ing the fact that from Pittsburgh and from many of the 
interior eastern points the Pennsylvania Railroad and its 
affiliated lines, and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and ifs 
connections, are the originating lines and generally have 
the long haul on traffic to Newport News and to New York 
City, we must regard the present adjustment as resulting 
in undue prejudice to the complainant. These lines 
duced the rates to New York substantially below the n0r 
mal fifth-class basis and have refused to accord Newport 
News an equal treatment notwithstanding the fact of 
shipbuilding competition. 

The defendants, having recognized commercial col 
petition between Pittsburgh and Buffalo and carrier co 
petition between Baltimore and Norfolk or Newport Ne® 
contend that they are entitled to rest there regardless ° 
the shipbuilding competition which Newport News has 
to meet from Baltimore, New York, and other Atlant! 
ports. This contention we think untenable. 


The complainant is not entitled to a rate on iron be 
steel articles as low as that which applies to NeW Yor 
City, nor is it entitled to 60 per cent of the Chicago-New 
York rate. Some prejudice and disadvantage are -— 
ent in its location far south of the proper limi's of bye 
Line territory. Neither is complainant entitled to 4 _ 
only a small differential higher than the rate ‘0 Baltin” 
or to New York, for the short line ‘rom ” 
burgh to Baltimore is about 329 mile and | 
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short line to Newport News is 150 per cent of 
that distance. Nevertheless, taking into considera- 
tion all the facts here shown we think that com- 
plainant is entitled to a rate from Pittsburgh and from the 
Pittsburgh district proper to Newport News which shall 
exceed the rate from Pittsburgh to New York City by not 
more than 3 cents. And, accordingly, we find that rates on 
jon and steel articles exceeding the rates to New York 
jy more than this differential subject, and for the future 
yill subject, complainant to undue prejudice and disad- 
tage. 

- cae we have said with respect to the rate from 
Pittsburgh to Newport News, it will be observed that we 
have limited our remarks to those points; and we have 
had in mind solely the undue prejudice and disadvantage 
to which complainant is subjected by reason of the lower 
rates to New York and Baltimore. We say this in order 
that our finding may not be misconstrued as applying to 
points substantially north and west of Pittsburgh and not 
necessarily intermediate to Pittsburgh and Newport News 
yia the normal lines of travel. We do not wish to be 
understood as condemning the 77 per cent grouping adopt- 
ed by the defendants from points substantially west of 
Pittsburgh, including Cleveland, Columbus and Ashland. 
Neither do we wish to be understood as extending a re- 
duced rate to the Virginia cities generally, for the situa- 
tion here disclosed with respect to Newport News as a 
competitor of eastern seaboard shipbuilding points served, 
largely, by routes over the shorter lines, is the particular 
matter we have in mind; the complainant receiving about 
95,000,000 pounds of these articles annually. 

At the time this case was heard the defendants applied a 
rate of 19.8 cents on these articles from Connellsville, Pa., 
toNewport News. Connellsville is less than 60 miles south 
and east of Pittsburgh. 

Complainant asks reparation. The record shows that 
in every instance complainant buys its supplies upon con- 
tracts under which it actually pays the freight rates in 
the first instance and charges them back against the manu- 
facturer in part payment of the contract price. This con- 
iract price, as stated before, is in every instance the price 
of the articles plus the Pittsburgh freight rate, whether 
the articles originate at Pittsburgh or at some interior 
point. In view of the fact that we are unable to find this 
rate unreasonable, and that complainant has failed to show 
any clear proof of actual damage, no reparation will be 
granted. An order directing the defendants to correct the 
undue prejudice and disadvantage, as outlined above, will 
issue. 


RATES ON CANDY, ETC. 


CASE NO. 8764 (49 I. C. C., 566-579) 
NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION ET AL. 
VS. ABERDEEN & ROCKFISH RAILROAD COM- 
PANY ET AL. 
Submitted April 14, 1917. Opinion No. 5138. 


less-than-carload ratings on shipments of candy and confec- 
Uonery; stick licorice and licorice confection, chocolate, 
chocolate coating, candy cough drops or tablets, medicated and 
chewing gum, not found to have been unreasonable, un- 
uty oy Wieanaaaiteta or unduly prejudicial. Complaint 
Smissed, 


Division 2, Commissioners Clark, Daniels and Woolley. 


WOOLLEY, Commissioner: ;, 

The initial complainant herein is a voluntary association 
of manufacturers of candy and confectionery; the other 
‘mplainants are members of that association. The de- 
— are all the carriers parties to the Western Clas- 
i tation. It is alleged by the complainants that the rat- 
ieee plicable on candy, confectionery, stick licorice and 
ge confections, medicated candy cough drops or tab- 
‘8, chocolate, chocolate coating and chewing gum, in 
amie Classifiatton territory are unjust, unreasonable 

unjust!y discriminatory. 

me petition originally assailed both carload and less- 
{-carloai! ratings, but was limited by amendment to 
Generally speaking, all of these 
, except chewing gum, the rating on which is 
re rated second class. The prayer is that they 
Repara- 


less-than-c: ‘load ratings. 
Commodities 


first Class, 
€ rated third class, the present carload rating. 


nd Within the period of limitation, is asked. 
@ Business Men’s League of St. Louis, Mo., intervened, 
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adopting the allegations and prayer of the complainant. 
Briefly, the intervener’s position is that the classification 
of candy and confectionery shall be upon such a reason- 
able basis that there will be no occasion for the use, adop- 
tion, or establishment of commodity rates or exceptions 
to the classification. 

The ratings under the classification in effect and those 
proposed by complainants are as follows: 
te Te 
Pres- Pro- 
ent posed 
rating. rating. 
Candy and confectionery, not otherwise inéexed by 
name: 
In barrels, wooden pails, boxes or drums; 
In tin pails or crates; 
In glass packed in boxes; 
In iron or steel pails; 
In iron or steel bushel measures with light wooden 
covers; 
In hardwood jointed stave baskets reinforced with 
iron or steel bands (staves not less than one- 
eighth inch thick) with tight wooden covers and 
double bottoms, covers wired and sealed........ 
Stick licorice and licorice confections: 
Invoice value not exceeding 10 cents per pound, 
and so stated on shipping ticket or bill of lading, 
gS Se Oe , 
Invoice value exceeding 10 cents per pound, or 
value not stated, in barrels, boxes or pails...... 
Chocolate: 
re rr ir, 0. o6.0 sean ealne Ceew ee smesewe wees 
Chocolate coating: 
Bn II SE IN 0c ie as nah ale lb aaa eeaiae-ame 2 
Cough candy drops or tablets, medicated: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in 
boxes: 
In cartons, in boxes 
Chewing gum: 
In glass, packed in barrels or boxes: 
In boxes or cartons, in barrels or boxes.......... 


barrels or 









































ee 


*Regardless of invoice value. 


In the Western Classification, effective Jan. 1, 1896, 
candy, chewing gum, cough drops and confectionery were 
listed together. The rating in baskets, released to a valu- 
ation of 10 cents per pound, or in glass, packed in boxes 
or barrels, released, owner’s risk of breakage, was first 
class; in glass, packed in cases, released to a valuation 
of 10 cents per pound, second class; in pails, cases, or 
drums, released to a valuation of 10 cents per pound, 
third class. No change was made in ratings until Jan. 1, 
1900, when the third class rating in barrels, pails, cases, 
drums, or galvanized bushel measures, carriers’ liability 
limited to 10 cents per pound, was increased to second 
class. On April 1, 1906, there being no change in the 
ratings meanwhile, candy, in glass, invoice value not ex- 
ceeding 10 cents, was reduced to second class. Shortly 
afterward the‘rating was made third class in all packages. 
In 1910 the invoice value was changed from 10 ¢éents to 
15 cents, which amounted to a reduction. The invoice 
value was increased from 10 to 15 cents per pound on 
petition of the initial complainant for a third class rating, 
invoice value not exceeding 20 cents per pound, which 
petition was accompanied with a statement that an invoice 
value of 20 cents per pound would take care of from 85 
to 90 per cent of the shippers of candy and confectionery. 

As indicated by the above statement of ratings, none of 
these articles are now classified with reference to the 
value declared at time of shipment, except stick licorice 
and licorice confections, which will be dealt with later 
in the report, in the light of the provisions of the Cummins 
amendment of Aug. 9, 1916. 


Western Classification No. 51, I. C. C. No. 9, filed to be- 
come effective Feb. 15, 1912, was suspended by the Com- 
mission. In its report in the Western Classification Case, 
25 I. C. C., 442 (The Traffic World, Jan. 4, 1913, p. 5), it 
was stated on page 508: 


Under No. 50, candy, chewing gum, cough candy drops, and 
confectionery, n. o. s., including pop-corn confectionery and 
puffed rice confectionery, exclusive of sugared pop-corn and 
pop-corn halls, in packages, except in baskets with tight wooden 
covers, invoice value not exceeding 15 cents per pound, and so 
receipted for, were: rated at third class, L. C. L., and when 
invoice value exceeded 15 cents per pound or value was not 
stated, at first class, L.C. L. * * * 

No. 51 eliminates chewing gum, cough candy drops and pop- 
corn confectionery from the confectionery list and provides 
rating of second class, L. C. L., on the halance of candy, re- 
gardless of value. 

According to the record, the almost universal opinion is that 
there should be one rating on candy. The rating as prescribed 
by No. 51 reduces the high-grade candy one class and advances 
the low-grade candy one class. <A considerable portion of the 
testimony related to the volume of candy sold over and under 
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pound, respectively, but no definite figures were 
A laige percentage of the low-priced confectionery 


15 cents a 
obtained. 
shipped seems to be popped-corn or puffed rice confectionery, 
which in No. 51 is permitted to move in bulk in barrels or boxes, 
in pressed forms, other than balls, in barrels or boxes, and in 
cartons in barrels or hoxes, L. C. L., at third class, with the 
valuation clause removed. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the high-grade candy 
has. been reduced from first to second elass and that the third- 
class rating is still applicable on popped-corn confectionery, we 
are of the opinion that the second-class rating should be 
allowed to become effective. 


In Western Classification No. 51 chewing gum was taken 
out of the candy and confectionery list and given a place 
by itself with a rating of first class, L. C. L. The only 
apparent change was that the mixture with candy and 
confectionery was eliminated. 

Complainants now contend that they had a request for 
a third class rating before the Western Classification Com- 
mittee prior to the announcement of the increased ratings 
in Western Classification No. 51, which was ignored by 
the committee; that the changes in the ratings on candy 
and confectionery were adopted without the knowledge of 
the candy interests. 

It is also alleged that popped corn confestionery com- 
prised only about 1 per cent of the total tonnage of candy 
and confectionery shipped to Western Classification terri- 
tory. Complainants in their petition say: 


It is probably on account of this misinformation (as to the 
percentage of popped corn confectionery) that the Commission 
arrived at the opinion that the second-class rating was just. 


In this connection it is stated that the second class rat- 
ing increased the rates on 85 per cent of the total tonnage 
of candy and confestionery shipped to Western Classifica- 
tion territory and reduced the rates on only 15 per cent. 

Complainants also alleged that under various exceptions 
to the Western Classification approximately 55 per cent 
of the total tonnage of candy and confectionery is now 
moving on a third class rating. This con“ition is the basis 
for several different arguments that the third class rating 
should be uniformly applied on candy and confectionery, 
stick licorice, licorice confections, medicated candy cough 
drops or tablets, chocolate, chocolate coating, popped corn 
or puffed rice confectionery: First, that one rating tends 
to simplicity in determining the rates to be applied on 
all the commodities here involved and would eliminate the 
confusion which now obtains in knowing whether the ex- 
ceptions apply. Second, it is contended that the establish- 
ment of third class ratings as exceptions to the classifica- 
tion are admissions against interest tending to show that 
the second class rating provided by the classification is 
unreasonable, and, third, it is alleged that the granting 
of third class ratings under the exceptions to the classifi- 
cation subject those of complainant’s members who are 
compelled to pay the second class rates to unjust discrimi- 
nation. 

Candy, confectionery and confections are made in many 
forms, are composed of numerous and varying ingredients, 
are differently packed, dependent in a large measure on 
their inherent nature and value; range upward in value 
from the penny goods to the high-priced chocolates and 
combinations of fruits and nuts with chocolates; vary in 
density, dependent upon their form, composition and pack- 
ing, and comprise, under the generic term, many commodi- 
ties. However, we are only asked to determine the rea- 
sonableness and freedom from discrimination of the ratings 
in issue. 

In general, it may be- said that candy and confectionery 
moves throughout the year; is packed in securely fastened, 
strong packages, is not likely to damage other freight, and 
claims from loss and damage to it are comparatively small. 
Although injuriously affected by heat and cold, it is not 
perishable within a reasonable length of time. Chocolates 
move in refrigerator cars during hot weather. 


The carriers perform little so-called “free service” for 
confectioners, but few of them being located on private 
sidings or having trap-car advantages. The packages con- 
taining candy and confectionery when emptied are not 
returned to the consignor. The commodity moves at 
actual, not estimated, weights and the gross weight, in- 
cluding packing and container, is the basis for the assess- 
ment of freight charges. There are no tariff provisions 
in effect which permit the manufactory or storage in tran- 
sit of candy and confectionery or their ingredients. 

All of the witnesses for complainants were of the opin- 
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ion that from 75 to §5 per cent of the candy and cop. 
fectionery shipped to Western Classification territory was 
of a value of 15 cents per pound and less, an: this wa; 
one of the principal reasons urged for a reduction to thir 
class. Defendants contend that, although every factor jy 
the way of complete information was in the povsession gf 
complainants, apparently no effort was made to secure 
actual figures, instead of the estimates submitted. There. 
fore, we are urged by defendants to disregard such test. 
mony, although the witnesses of complainants were aj. 
mittedly qualified from long experience in the candy bys. 
ness to state their opinions as to the values and tonnage 
of the commodity. . 

Replies received from 141 members in response to a ¢ir. 
cular of inquiry from the initial complainant show that 
they shipped during 1915 102,599,601 pounds of candy to 
Western Classification territory, of which 55,189,963 pounds 
went to the wholesale trade and the remainder the retajj 
trade. The average value of this tonnage to the wholesale 
trade was 12.31 cents per pound; to the retail trade, 1477 
cents per pound. Defendants show that four members 
shipped about 16,000,000 pounds of candy of a value over 
15 cents a pound, and assert that if the remaining report 
ing members shtpped only 15 per cent of the balance of 
the high-grade candy over 28 per cent of the total amount 
shipped would be of a value in excess of 15 cents per 
pound. The only positive testimony submitted by con 
plainant was that of a representative of the Iowa & Ne 
braska Wholesale Grocers’ Association, who took the in 
voices of eight representative wholesale grocery houses 
in Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska and found that during 
the year 1915 they received 822,344 pounds of candy, the 
aggregate invoice value of which was $87,459.18, or 10.6 
cents per pound, increased to 12.75 cents by the addition 
of freight charges. However, the percentages of candy 
over and under 15 cents per pound were not computed. 
There are candies of values of from 60 cents to $1 or more 
per pound shipped to Western Classification territory, but 
they generally move by express and only amount to about 
5 per cent of the total tonnage. At the time of the hear 
ing it appeared that the great bulk of candy and confec- 
tionery is sold to the ultimate consumer at prices of from 
20 to 25 cents per pound. In Official Classification terri 
tory a larger percentage of high-grade confectionery is sold 
than in Western. 

At least 75 per cent of the candy and confectionery 
shipped to Western Classification territory, exclusive of 
popped-corn confectionery, is of a value of 15 cents or les 
per pound. 

The total tonnage of candy and confectionery shipped 
per annum to Western Classification territory is estimated 
to be 300,000,000 pounds, of which 8 per cent is poppet: 
corn confectionery. As at least 75 per cent of the candy 
shipped to the territory in question is of a value of 15 
cents or less per pound, popped-corn confectionery col: 
prises at least 11 per cent of the tonnage of the cheape! 
grades of candy. This percentage of popped-corn confer 
tionery, disregarding the tonnage of puffed-rice confection 
ery, which is not now an important article of commerce, 
would seem to confirm the finding of the Commission ll 
the Western Classification Case, supra, that “a large per 
centage of the low-priced confectionery shipped seems 
be popped-corn or puffed-rice confectionery.” The mé 
value of popped-corn confectionery is 8% cents per pound 
f. o. b. point of shipment and the weight per cubic foot, 1 
pounds. 

The rating, on carload shipments of candy and confet 
tionery, including medicated candy cough drops or tablets, 
licorice confectionery, popped-corn and puffed-rice confet 
tionery, in Official Classification territory, irrespective ¢ 
packing, is third class, the same as in Western Classifice 
tion territory. The less-than-carload ratings are, in sla 
packed, or in packages, N. O. S., first class; on all othet 
packages, rule 25, i. e., 15 per cent below second class 
but not lower than third class. To secure the ond 
rating, each package must weight not less than 20 pound. 
Chocolate and chocolate coating, in barrels or boxes, under 
Official Classification, are rated second class. Fi 

Under the Southern Classification, the less-than-carlot 
ratings on candy and confectionery, in glass oT —_ 
ware, packed in barrels or boxes, and in bulk in wo re 
stave, iron or steel baskets, with tight metal or wo0 , 
covers securely fastened, or, in bulk in barrels, pony” 
pails, is second class, but as to all other packages, ° 
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jessthan-carload rating is third class. Chocolate, in bar- 
rls or boxes, is rated first class. 

Complainants offer no comparisons of the rates in the 
three classifications, but only of the ratings. Defendants 
cite Dixie Mfg. Co. vs. B., C. & A. Ry. Co., 31 I. C. C., 337 
(The Traffic World, July to December, 1914, p. 309), in 


which we said: 


We have frequently held that a mere showing of the fact 
that the rating in one classification territory is different from 
the rating on the same article in another territory does not 
establish that either of the ratings are unreasonable or unduly 


prejudicial. 


In one of the exhibits submitted by the defendants the 


second class rates 


under Western Classification from Chi- 


cago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to 39 points in Missouri, Kan- 


sas, Nebraska and 


Iowa are compared with the third class 


rates under Southern Classification from St. Louis, Nash- 
ville and Memphis, Tenn., Cincinnati, O., Cairo, Il., Louis- 
ville, Ky., and New Orleans, La., to points in the states 


of Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee of approximately the™ 


same distance. The average distance to the points in 
Western Classification territory is 391 miles, and the av- 
erage second class rate for that distance is 33 cents per 
100 pounds, while for an average distance of 377 miles 
in Southern Classification territory the average third class 
rate is 45 cents. Defendants also compare the third class 


rates in Southern 


Classification territory from Memphis, 


Nashville, Louisville, St. Louis and New Orleans to points 
in the southeast with the third class rates prescribed as 
maxima in the Missouri River-Nebraska Cases, 40 I. C. C., 
201 (The Traffic World, July 22, 1916, p. 170). The average 
third class rate from and to the southern points specified 
for an average distance of 326 miles is 66 cents per 100 


pounds, while the 


average third class rate prescribed by 


usin the above named case, for the same average distance, 
is 55 cents per 100 pounds. 

The complaint contains a list of articles of food and 
drink and their constituents which take lower ratings than 
candy and confectionery, coupled with the statement that 
by comparison the rating applicable to candy and confec- 


tionery is unfair. 


In general, dependent upon the contain- 


ers in which they are packed, the articles listed take either 
third or fourth class ratings. For example, cereal products, 
cornmeal] and hominy, flour, grain and malt; pickles, cider 
and vinegar; canned meats, beef, lard, mincement, honey, 
fruits and vegetables, coffee, condensed milk and macaroni 
take a fourth class rating, while cereal products, in sacks, 
table sauces, olives and baking powder take a rating of 


third class. The 


lower rating is applicable where the 


commodity is packed in a secure container such as a box, 


barrel, tin or can. 


A Pittsburgh concern advised the Western Classification 
Committee that 5-gallon kits of olives, weighing 52 pounds, 


were valued at $6. 


50 a kit, or 12% cents a pound. This 


is approximately the average value of all the candy 


shipped to jobbers 


in Western Classification territory, and 


a large volume of it is shipped in pails. The fourth class 
tating on mincemeat applies when it is shipped in kits, 


pails and tubs. It 


is rated second class in cans; in crates, 


third class. The value of mincemeat is from 5 to 8 cents 
ber pound. We cite these two instances merely to suggest 
that bare reference to the ratings on particular commodi- 
ties without supporting data as to volume of movement, 
— value, density, packing, and other criteria for 
etermining the appositeness of the comparison is not help- 


ful in det ermining 
attack, 


the reasonableness of the ratings under 


Py are asked to find from the evidence in this case 
no the Tepresentative net weight invoice prices in the 
far 1915, when it is stated that prices were about at 


a maximum, were, 


Chocolate drops 
Sconut bonbons 
Caramels 

Creams 

Gum drops" 
Stick candy 


€ppermint loz 
Marshmallows peer yas 


5-cent l 
corer 
Candy and 





on the articles named, as follows: 


Cents per pound. 
8.5 


ore 


tose a 
¢ o a y 


The range in the value of candy and confectionery, 
manufactured by a Milwaukee concern, is from 7 to 65 
cents. A firm of Boston, Mass., which manufactures only 
a high grade of chocolates, 408,000 pounds of which were 
shipped to western classification territory, does not invoice 
anything at less than 20 cents per pound and the invoice 
value ranges from that upward to 50 cents per pound. 

It would be difficult on the basis of the opinions which 
have been expressed to determine what percentage of all 
the commodities for which one rating is sought would 
be under 15 cents per pound. For example, taking it as 
proven that there are 40,000,000 pounds of chewing gum 
shipped per year to western classification territory, worth 
at least 29 cents per pound; 500,000 pounds of cough 
candy drops, worth 20 cents per pound; millions of pounds 
of chocolate coating, worth from 22 to 32 cents per pound, 
and much chocolate, it would appear that their inclusion 
would materially lessen the percentage of all the various 
commodities of a less value than 15 cents per pound. 

The average weight per cubic foot of candy and con- 
fectionery in boxes is 40 pounds; in barrels, 384% pounds 
and in pails, 31 pounds. Chocolate coating, in cases, weighs 
54 pounds per cubic foot, but marshmallow peanuts weigh 
but 17 pounds per cubic foot. Defendants compare the 
second-class rating on candy and confectionery with the 
ratings on numerous articles, some of which enter into the 
composition of candy, and for brevity we have summarized 
this testimony in respect of the value, rating, and weight 
of the articles: 

Value Wt. per 
Fe. CB per cubic 
rating, pound, foot, 

Commodity. class. cents. pounds. 
GME, gwd canes awrassneceeae esse hes 45.04 
Apples, dried or evaporated.......... 
POE ak cccrcskaseed ean 0s VeRRd bas 
Dried peaches and pearS.........-+65 
Piatek. 1 WORE v0.60 4d00t esc see acs 

Packages other than glass ...... 
pe ene re 

Packages other than glass....... 
eh ae eer erent 
MEincG Meat, 1 CATIB. 66.0066 c vice sceves 
SuPer Of WME oc cccscciccesarcscveseses 
Sugar, brewers’, prepared: 

1 Mi ee cp sideeetbnas® mt =i BEE > ~eeee 

Tm CONS ft DORED 206.00 ccccccteses eS 9 gteserna 7 Seewe 
Maple sugar: 

In bees and in tUhe .....c00c0008 2 ~ CROW .-. 220% 

REE CO DIS: oie sé riccciwescee.., 0 1 seeeeen . < Sonne 
NN, oo acne vans cbs bebo kkae eb emen% 
PE cc otsccshdeeceeeeresweeees” a Can  ~ ‘eeease 
ET. CED. so. 6 6.95 F0Hs 00800-00000 Kes é Ey 
Se ee eT ee Or ree te re 3 3.8 SS iii 
ee ree er ne 3 ae 
IN I Sos ii 5 aa gud acoret apne arareckt eae 1 a ree 
oe emer. ¢me ma me og > | err 


"3 to 12 Bi larers 
SH told = avvee 
Ces §3=«_nsawe 


staccoses —6U—C (‘“<‘~x |! ||’ 


RN WN wh wWwwow; 


*Used by candy manufacturers in so-called ‘‘gum-work.” 


+Dependent upon packing. 


The National Candy Company, one of the complainants, 
purchases from 200'to 250 cars of peanuts per year. Shelled 
peanuts, in boxes or barrels, are rated second class in less 
than carloads and fourth class in carloads. We found in 
Western Grocer Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 40 I. C. C., 53; 
(The Traffic World, July 1, 1916, p. 21) that the fourth- 
class rates applied on carload shipments of peanuts from 
Virginia points to points in Iowa, were reasonable. Some 
of the witnesses for complainants admitted that candy and 
confectionery should not be rated lower than shelled pea- 
nuts. 

Other shelled nuts, such as pecans, walnuts, almonds, 
largely used in the manufacture of candy and confection- 
ery, range in value from 20 to 60 cents per pound, are 
rated first class in less than carloads; third class in car- 
loads.. It would seem an anomaly in classification to rate 
chocolate-dipped or sugar-coated almonds two classes 
lower than the article which composes their principal bulk, 
or to give the manufactured article a lower rating because 
it has been further processed. And it would appear to be 
a classification error if we should accord candy and con- 
fectionery the same rating on less-than-carload quantities 
as now applies on carloads in western territory. 


In reference to the statement of complainants that the 
Western Classification Committee ignored the initial com- 
plainant’s petition to it for a third-class rating filed prior 
to the announcement of the increased ratings proposed in 
western classification No. 51, it affirmatively appears from 
the record that the traffic secretary of the initial com- 
plainant appeared at the meeting of the classification com- 
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mittee at Milwaukee, Wis., in July, 1911, and was heard 
not only as to the ratings on candy and confectionery, but 
also as to other items. At that meeting the traffic sec- 
retary stated that instead of the proposed second-class 
rating without valuation, he preferred that the ratings and 
valuation remain undisturbed. The request for a third- 
class rating was not favorably acted upon, but that does 
not imply it was ignored. 

Although the complaint herein states that no member of 
complainant was present before us in the hearing of the 
suspension of westion classification No. 51, the record in 
the Western Classification Case shows that 28 manufac- 
turers of candy protested the proposed changes, 19 of 
which were members of the initial complaining associa- 
tion, and although the initial complainant was not repre- 
sented at the hearing, its traffic secretary furnished in- 
formation to the counsel for several western states in 
that proceeding who did appear at the hearing. On Febru- 
ary 14, 1913, after the vacation of the suspension in the 
Western Classification Case, the traffic secretary of the 
initial complainant addressed a circular or traffic notice 
to the members of the association, in which he said: 


These changes, as you will note, mean a reduction in rates 
on candy and confectionery to shippers whose invoice values 
have been above 15 cents per pound, and a slight advance in 
the rating on candy and confectionery for shippers whose in- 
voice values have been 15 cents per pound or less. 


It was also stated in the same circular: 


We have not given up hopes of eventually securing third- 
class rating on candy and confectionery regardless of invoice 
value, but at the same time we feel that this second-class rate, 
regardless of invoice value, is a step in the right direction and 
it will eventually work out all right, and every member of this 
association will be upon an equal basis and candy and confec- 
tionery of all values will be second class—which in our estima- 
tion is considerably better than the rating that was carried in 
Western Classification No. 50, which was not satisfactory in 
more ways than one. 

Twenty pages of the complaint are devoted to citing 
tariffs containing exceptions to the western classification. 
Many of them relate to carload ratings. Other tariffs name 
commodity rates, less than the second-class basis. Within 
numerous of the states composing western classification 
territory candy and confectionery is also rated second 
class when moved in intrastate commerce; that rating 
applying in Arizona, California, Idaho, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Oklahoma, under exceptions to the classification, the 
rating is third class. In Iowa, when the average invoice 
value does not exceed 15 cents per pound, the rating 
is third class. In Kansas there is a similar provision, 
and when the value is not stated the rating is first class. 

Complainants say: 

It can, therefore, be readily seen that on account of the dif- 
ferent exceptions to the Western Classification, the different 
ratings to and within the states and different ratings that exist 


between the different classification territories that there has 
been absolutely no pretense at uniformity. 


Some of the exceptions to the western classification, 
notably those in southwestern tariff committee territory, 
were secured through the efforts of the traffic secretary 
of the initial complainant with individual lines parties to 
the western classification after the second-class rating 
was established; that is, being unsuccessful in securing 
before the classification committee a third-class rating, 
certain of the carriers parties to the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee were asked to take independent action and 
one and finally others acceded to the complainant’s de- 
mands. Thus inroads were made on the uniformity of the 
second-class rating by the exceptions to the classification 
under which the third-class rating was applicable. In 
defendants’ view complainant created, to an extent at least, 
the complicated and confused situation which is the pred- 
icate of the unjust discrimination here alleged. 

Complainants submitted no evidence to show that the 
circumstances and conditions surrounding the transporta- 
tion of candy and confectionery under commodity rates 
or under exceptions to the classificaton are substantially 
similar to those obtaining generally throughout western 
classification territory where the rating is second class. 
There is also nothing in the record to indicate the reason 
for the establishment of the commodity rates, except, 
for example, defendants say that the rates contained in 
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transcontinental tariffs are water compelled, and ‘here is 
little to show why the exceptions were established. The 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company:or any other d: ‘endant 
by establishing a third-class rating does not by <0 doing 
admit anything against the interest of any other carrier 
party to the western classification or thereby charge any 
other carrier with unjust discrimination. It may he that 
a third-class rating on a particular line and in the circum. 
stances of transportation by way of that line is reasonable 
and nondiscriminatory and the second-class rating gen- 
erally, in the general circumstances of transportation, be 
fully justified. We must, to make a finding of discriminga. 


tion, be shown the fact of discrimination, not merely the ° 


difference in ratings without the cause and reason for 
the difference. Uniformity is desirable and in some ip. 
stances it is necessarily required; but its absence does 
not prima facie connote illegality, as differences in trans. 
portation conditions may, and frequently do, require a 
deviation from uniformity in particular instances to age. 
complish the legality and reasonableness of rates which 
the law exacts. 

On this record, we are of the opinion and find that the 
second-class rating on candy and confectionery is justified 
and has not been shown to be unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial. It follows that the complaint as to 
these commodities must be dismissed. 


Chewing Gum. 


The principal ingredients of chewing gum are chicle, 
sugar, corn sirup, caramel paste, and flavoring matter, 
In the year 1915 the total tonnage of two manufacturers 
of chewing gum to western classification territory was 
30,000,000 pounds, which is approximately 75 per cent of 
the total tonnage to that section of the country. About 
one-third of this tonnage moves at first-class rates, the 
other being transported at commodity rates or under ex 
ceptions to the classification. At least 90 per cent of the 
tonnage, after having been consigned to confectionery job- 
bers, wholesale druggists, and wholesale grocers, is by 
them reshipped, generally with a consignment of candy. 
When not separately packed, under the classification rule 
applying to the shipment, the rating of the highest rated 
article contained therein, the first-class rating applies, and 
this circumstance is the basis for the principal argument 
advanced by complainants for a reduction in the rating 
on chewing gum from first to third class. 

The average weight of chewing gum packed for ship 
ment, in glass jars, is from 32 to 34 pounds per cubic foot; 
in cartons, in wooden case, from 40 to 42 pounds per cubic 
foot. 

The average value, as shown by complainants, is, when 
packed in glass, $8.07 per cubic foot, or 23 cents per pound; 
in cartons, in wooden cases, $12.21 per cubic foot, or 29 
cents per pound. ; 

Chewing gum is clean, desirable freight, and is but 
slightly liable to damage or pilfering. It is not markedly 
perishable; is not affected injuriously by heat or cold 
to any great extent; does not require expeditious service, 
nor does it injure other freight. 

The carload rating on chewing gum is third class, and 
to grant the prayer to reduce the less-than-carload rating 
from first to third class would result in the establishment 
of an any-quantity rating. The rating under the southern 
classification is first class. Under the official classification 
the rating is either first or second, dependent upon whether 
it is packed in glass jars or wooden cases. In neither 
of these classifications is chewing gum listed under the 
headings of candy and confectionery, although under com 
modity tariffs applicable to transcontinental territory, 
which is coextensive with a large portion of westerm 
classification territory, chewing gum and candy take the 
same rates. 

Chicle, which ranges in value from 25 to 45 cents De 
pound, is rated first class under western classification. 
Sprunce gum, a constituent of chewing gum, anu or 
arabic, used in the manufacture of candy, are rated secon 
class. The former is valued at from 6 to 15 cen's * 
pound; the latter from 9 to 12 cents. Defendants a 
against rating the manufactured product lower than the 
raw material. : : 

The relation chewing gum and candy bear to eac' other 
in so far as it is desired by the shippers to include them 
in the same shipment at the lower rating applicable to 
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the major portion of the shipment is no different from 
that of thousands of other articles in the classification. 
Defendaiits point out that the establishment of a principle 
of rating articles which it is desired to ship together at 
the same rating would tend to destroy most classifications 
and would inevitably require that all articles which con- 
yenience would suggest be packed together be given the 
same rating. The traffic secretary of the initial complain- 
ant wrote its members after the suspension of western 
classification was vacated: 


In other words, the chewing gum rating will be divorced from 
that rating that we have enjoyed on candy and confectionery. 
I believe that this is absolutely correct. 


We are of the opinion and find that the first-class rating 
on chewing gum has not been shown to be unreasonable 
or unjustly discriminatory. 


Stick Licorice and Licorice Confections. 


No testimony was submitted by complaints to support 
their allegations as to these commodities. The petition 
states the values of licorice confectionery as from 6 to 18 
cents per pound. Defendant, in questioning the correct- 
ness of this statement, cites information furnished by a 
member of the initial complainant to the Western Classi- 
fication Committee when petitioning for a carload rating 
on licorice confectionery, as follows: Value, per pound, 
about 6 cents; value, per cubic foot, $2.80, and weight 
per cubic foot, 44 pounds. In Southern Classification 
Ratings, 39 I. C. C., 178, 176, (The Traffic World, May 27, 
1916, p. 1089), we found that respondents had justified a 
rating of first class on stick licorice, in barrels or boxes. 
While the ratings on stick licorice and licorice confec- 
tions have not been shown to be unreasonable per se or 
unjustly discriminatory; by reason of the provisions of 
an act of Congress, approved August 9, 1916, known as 
the Cummins amendment, a new question which was not 
considered at the hearing, presents itself, namely, are the 
rates assailed, which are based on value, unlawful. By 
the amendment referred to it was provided that the provi- 
sions of the act approved March 4, 1915, known as the 
frst Cummins amendment, respecting liability for full 
actual loss, damage, or injury and declaring any limitation 
thereof to be unlawful and void shall not apply to bag- 
gage or to property, except ordinary live stock, on which 
the carrier has been or shall thereafter be authorized or 
required by order of the Commission to establish rates 
dependent upon the value declared in writing by the ship- 
per or agreed upon in writing as the released value of the 
property. The ratings here in issue were on August 9, 
1916, and are now in effect. No authority has been granted 
by us for their publication in terms of value, and we are 
therefore of the opinion that they are unlawful. Williams 
Co. vs. Hartford & N. Y. Transportation Co., 48 I. C. C., 269. 
(The Traffiic World, Feb. 16, 1918, p. 321.) 


Chocolate and Chocolate Coating. 


The record is almost silent in respect of these com- 
modities. Chocolate coating ranges in value from 22 to 
382 cents per pound. The rating in official classification 
Is second class, the same as the’ ratings here attacked. 
The ratings, we find, are not shown to be unreasonable 
or unjustly discriminatory. 


Candy Cough Drops or Tablets. 


The total yearly movement of this commodity in the 
United States is about 4,500,000 pounds, principally in 
oficial classification territory. One firm located in the 
eastern part of the state of New York shipped 408,000 
Pounds into western classification territory in the year 
1915. The average weight per cubic foot is about 35 pounds 
and the value per cubic foot is $5.19. The invoice price 


's 15 cents per pound, net; 20 cents per pound gross. 
Candy cough drops or tablets, medicated, in glass or 
Senenware, packed in barrels or boxes, or in cartons in 
— oF rated first class in southern classification the 
at as 1 edicine. Under the official classification cough 
i or tablets (candy confectionery) are rated when in 
a Packed, first class; in packages, not otherwise 
nme under rule 25 of the classification, i. e., 15 per 
dass wa Y second-class rates, but not lower than third- 


Since {he hearing a carload rating on this commodity of 
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third class has been granted in western classification 


territory, which the witness for Smith Brothers Company 
stated was satisfactory to them. 

On the record, we are of opinion and find that the second- 
class rating is neither unreasonable nor unjustly dis- 
criminatory. 

An order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


POTATOES FROM KANSAS POINTS 


In I. & S. No. 1147, Potatoes from Kansas Points, opinion 
No. 5130, 49 I. ©. C., 525-527, the Commission held the car- 
riers had not justified the proposed cancellation of the ap- 
plication of joint Class C rates on potatoes from stations 
on the Union Pacific to points in southeastern Kansas and 
southern Missouri. The schedules must be cancelled on or 
before July 27. 


CEMENT TOHOWA POINTS (No. 2) 


The carriers concerned in the schedules suspended in 
I. & S. No. 1082, Cement to Iowa Points (No. 2), must 
cancel the increases proposed on cement from the Kansas 
gas belt to destinations in Iowa and southeastern Missouri 
for reasons stated in a report written by Chairman Daniels, 
opinion No. 5144, I. C. C., 595-596. 


RATE ON PEANUT OIL 


In a report on No. 9768, Morris’& Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
et al., opinion No. 5154, 49 I. C. C., 617-8, the Commission 
ordered reparation on account of an unreasonable fate 
on peanut oil in tank cars from Boswell, Okla., to Chicago. 
The charge was $1.01. The Commission ordered repara- 
tion down to a rate of 40 cents, because the rate on 
cottonseed oil from Boswell to Chicago was 35 cents and 
peanut oil is usually five cents over the cottonseed prod- 
uct. Since the shipment the peanut oil rate has been 
brought into line, so no order for the future was necessary. 


RATE ON BASKETS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9594, Merchants’ 
Basket & Box Co. vs. St. Louis & Southwestern, opinion 
No. 5158, 49 I. C. C., 615-6, holding that the rate on baskets, 
L. C. L., from St. Louis to Magnolia, Ark., had not been 
shown to be unreasonable. 


RATE ON FUEL OIL 


In a report on No. 9528, Illinois Brick Co. vs. C. & E. L 
et al., opinion No. 5143-49, I. C. C., 590-594, the Commission 
condemned as unreasonable a rate of 22.1 per hundred 
pounds on fuel oil in tank cars from group 3 producing 
points in Oklahoma to Bernice and Lansing, IIl., points 
just outside the Chicago switching district as defined in 
the Lowrey tariff, because in excess of 20 cents, which 
is the rate now applicable on fuel oil to Chicago and points 
in Illinois and Indiana in the general vicinity of Chicago. 
A like finding was made in respect to a former rate of 
25 cents and reparation is to be made as to shipments 
under both rates. The Commission held that the com- 
plainant is the party entitled to reparation when, as in 
this instance, it is shown that under a contract of sale 
provision the consignor was to absorb only the rate to 
Chicago which was less than the Bernice and Lansing rate. 
The condemnation of the 22.1 and 25 cent rates was 
made for the same reasons that moved the Commission 
in its decision in Mid-Continent Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C., 109. 
In that case it prescribed a rate of 20 cents on the lower 
grade oils, including fuel oil, from the Oklahoma fields to 
Chicago and points in the vicinity of Chicago in “eastern 
Illinois and western Indiana extending south from Lake 
Michigan a few miles east of Whiting to St. Louis territory; 
extending north from that territory about 30 miles east 
of Springfield to a point east of Peoria and thence north- 
east of the lake.” Bernice and Lapsing are both within 
the territory so described. 


CEMENT TO MONTANA (No, 2) 


In a report by Chairman Daniels on I. & S. No. 1085, 
Cement to Montana (No. 2), opinion No, 5145, 49 I. C. C., 
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597-8, the Commission, has condemned as unjustified in- 
creased rates on cement from Ada, Okla., from points in 
the Kansas gas belt and from Mason City, Ia., and other 
points, to destinations on the Burlington in South Dakota, 
Wyoming and Montana. These proposed rates were con- 
demned because not in conformity with rates prescribed 
by the Commission in Western Cement Rates, 48 I. C. C., 
201, and Cement to Montana, 48 I. C. C., 402. The sched- 
ules are to be cancelled on or before July 8, by which time 
the carriers are permitted to establish rates approved by 
the Commission in the big cement cases. 


RATES ON COTTON MATTRESSES 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 9518, 
Sealy Mattress Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 
5118, 49 I. C. C., 405-407, the Commission holding that 
rates on cotton mattresses, carloads, from Sugarland, Tex., 
to San Francisco, Tigard, Ore., and other destinations on\ 
the Pacific Coast had not been shown to be unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES LEGAL 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9668, Delaware River 
Steel, Co. vs. Philadelphia & Reading, opinion No. 5134, 
49 I. C. C., 557-9, holding that demurrage charges assessed 
at Chester, Pa., on various commodities were legally ap- 
plicable. The chief shipments were of iron ore and coal. 
The complainant performed its own switching within its 
plant, which is adjacent to the Philadelphia & Readirg’s 
South Chester yard. Upon the arrival of each car the 
railroad company mailed a postal card notice to the steel 
company identifying the car by initials and number, point 
of origin, and contents and indicating a readiness to de- 
liver. Without further notice the cars were subsequently 
placed in the railroad company’s storage yard near the 
steel company’s interchange track and after being held 
there for varying periods were placed on the interchange 
track as ordered by the steel company. Charges amounting 
to $1,112 accrued during the period between the giving of 
notice of arrival and the placing on the interchange track. 
The steel company’s sole contention, the report says, was 
that under these rules the railroad company was required 
to give a notice of constructive placement in addition to 
the notice of arrival before it could properly assess de- 
murrage charges. The railroad company testified that the 
steel company’s yardmaster at all times knew of the ac- 
, cumulation of cars consigned to the steel company and 
notified the railroad yardmaster not to place cars without 
specific orders to do so. Without referring to any prior 
case or making any extended discussion the Commission 
held that as to interstate shipments the demurrage charges 
were legally applicable as a result of the postal card notice. 


CHARGES ON COKE 


An award of reparation has been made in 9491, Swastika 
Fuel Company vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 5142, 
49 I. C. C., 588-9, on account of the failure of the railroad 
companies to provide for the assessment of charges on 
coke, in carloads, from Gardiner, N. M., to Kennett, Cal., 
loaded to full space on visible capacity, upon the actual 
weight. The cars in question, gondolas, were loaded to 
full capacity, the average loading being a little short of 
40,000 pounds. The railroad companies charged the ap- 
plicable rates on the published minimum of 50,000. 


CAMP BOWIE, TEX., RATES 


An order of cancellation has been entered in I. and S. No. 
1144, Camp Bowie, Tex., rates, opinion No. 5131, 49 I. C.C., 
528-9, effective on or before July 24. The suspended tar- 
iffs would have increased class and commodity rates from 
western defined territory to Camp Bowie, Tex. Camp 
Bowie is one of the recently established cantonments 
near Fort Worth. The increased rates would have been 
from $9 a car upward. The Commission held that the 
carriers had not justified such advances in the rates. 
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CHARGES ON ROCK BOARD 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9531, Rock‘ord Pape; 
Box Board Company vs. C., M. & St. P. et ai., opinion 
No. 5141, 49 I.£. C., 586-8, holding that charges on rock 
board from Rockford, Ill., to Kansas City and Minneapolis 
had not been shown to be unreasonable. The Commission 
further held that the complainants had not shown damage 
by the undue prejudice alleged. The allegation was that 
the ‘rates were unreasonable because they were in eXCess 
of those on woodpulp board and subsequently establisheq 
on wallboard. 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8459, the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. vs. Midland Valley et al., and 
part of fourth section application No. 5330, opinion No, 
5148, 49 I. C. C., 602-4, on account of unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial rates on grain and grain products from 
Belle Plaine, Oxford, Adamsville and Arkansas City, Kan, 
to Wann, Okla., and Coffeyville, Kan. In fourth section 


order No. 7299, the M., K. & T.. was denied authority to 
continue rates on flour from Belle Plaine and Oxford, Kan., 
to Kansas City which are lower than those contempora- 
neously in effect on like traffic to Wann and Coffeyville, 
The carriers are required to make reparation down to 
the basis of the Kansas City rate as maximum. 

rate was 12% cents on wheat and 10 cents on corn. 


That 


CHARGES ON LUMBER 


The Master Car Builders’ rules for loading cars are not 
published in tariffs, as a rule, and they can have no bind- 
ing force on the shipper. He may ignore them with im- 
punity when they are not published as part of the tariff. 
A carrier is not entitled to charge for the use of an idler 
car, attached so as to enable the shipper to forward lun- 
ber or other articles too long for one car when the so-called 
idler is fully loaded and is not a non-revenue producer 
which the company is hauling so as to obtain revenue from 
a car loaded with long stuff. If it is loaded, then it must 
be hauled at the rate applicable.to the commodity with 
which it is loaded. 


These are inferences to be drawn from the Commission’s 
decision in No. 8191, Henry D. Davis Lumber Company vs. 
Northern Pacific et al., opinion No. 5119, 49 I. C. C., 407-9. 
The complainant shipped 52-foot timbers and ordinary 
length lumber from Doty, Wash., to Topeka, Kan., loaded 
on two cars. The railroads charged the lumber company 
50 cents per 100 pounds, the rate applicable on lumber 
too long for one car, and requiring the services of an idler 
car. 

It is the thought of the Commission that the rate of 
40 cents applicable on ordinary lumber should have been 
imposed and it ordered reparation for the difference, the 
loads on the two cars being regarded by the Commission, 
under the conditions in this case, as being the same as 
two loads of ordinary lumber. 

Before shipping the complainant asked for a 52-foot flat 
car to load with the long lumber and was assured that 
one would be provided. Instead, it furnished one 50-foot 
car and one 45-foot, the marked capacity of the former 
being 60,000 pounds and of the latter 100,000 pounds. The 
long timber, except thirteen pieces, were put on the 50-foot 
car, the load being something over the minimum. The 
thirteen long pieces and the ordinary lumber were loaded 
on the shorter car and weighed 87,000 pounds. 


The two cars were staked and chained together. At the 
hearing the carriers offered to make reparation on the 
shorter car on the basis of actual weight applicable t 
the lumber of single-car length and on the longer car at 
the rate and minimum of 66,000 pounds applicable 0 
lumber requiring two cars for transportation. 

The two for one rule does not apply, says ‘ue Commis 
sion’s report, on open cars ordered for lumber, the rail- 
road’s tariffs holding out that it will furnish equipment 
for lumber more than 41 feet long only at its convenience 
and option. At the hearing the rules of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association were cited to show that under them 
the complainant required one car for the loa‘ and one 
for the overhang. The report observes that thi rules are 
not a part of the tariff nor are they filed witi: the Com . 
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mission and that the tariffs do not define lumber requiring 
two or more cars for its transportation. 

“In this case each car was fully loaded, and no idler, in 
the sense Of a car without a load, was used,” says the 


report. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


The Commission, in a report on No. 8804, Orrin S. Good 
ys. C., M. & St. P. et al., and two sub-numbers, Same vs. 
same, opinion No. 5140, 49 I. C. C., 583-5, held the rates 
on lumber from Springdale, Wash., to Ringling and White 
Sulphur, Mont., to be unreasonable because more than two 
cents higher than rates from Spokane. The complainant 
demanded reparation, but before the hearing withdrew 
that part of his demand. The railroads are required to 
reduce their rates to the Spokane basis, plus two cents, on 
or before August 1. 

Rates on Pine. 


A like holding and order were made in No. 8649, sub- 
No. 1, Hogan & West vs. Great Northern et al., as to the 
rate on pine from Springston, Idaho, to Powers Lake, 
N. D., opinion No. 5137, 49 I. C. C. 564-5. 


MORGANTOWN & KINGWOOD DIVI- 
SIONS* 


CASE NO. 5860 (49 I. C. C., 540-558) 
Submited May 18, 1917. Opinion No. 5135. 

Upon further examination of all the provisions of the act to 
regulate commerce, as amended, Held, That the Commis- 
sion upon a complaint by one carrier against another may 
lawfully determine the division or compensation that each 
is entitled to receive out of their voluntarily established 
joint rates in effect over a through route operated by the 
two carriers. Conclusions announced in the original re- 
port herein, 40 I. C. C., 509, reversed. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

The power of the Commission to hear and determine 
controversies between carriers respecting the apportion- 
ment of joint rates established by them in pursuance of 
an order by the Commission has not been questioned; but 
its authority to fix the divisions of voluntary joint rates 
has been much discussed. In several instances where 
carriers, indicatin® their willingness to abide by the con- 
clusions reached, have concurred in submitting to us their 
differences as to the apportionment of joint rates thereto- 
fore voluntarily agreed upon by them and put in effect, 
the Commission has entertained jurisdiction and made 
findings. It was held, however, in the original majority 
teport in this proceeding, 40 I. C. C., 509 (The Traffic 
World, August 5, 1916, p. 317), that the Commission is 
without power, upon complaint and against the protest of 
a participating line, to enter an order prescribing the 
divisions of voluntary joint rates, and that its jurisdiction 
Mm a controversy between carriers respecting divisions 
attaches only when the joint rates have previously been 
fixed by its order. This ruling is now again before us 
upon reargument ordered by the Commission in the desire 
to consider the matter anew with the benefit of a further 
discussion of it by counsel. If the Commission has no 
such authority, the case i§ illustrative of the helplessness 
of a small lateral line, like the complainant, in a contro- 
versy of that character with a powerful trunk line; for, 
although the complainant carrier for some years has been 
sisting that the divisions allowed to it out of certain 
joint rates, voluntarily established with the principal de- 
fendant, have not beem fair or reasonable, it has made no 
progress toward any readjustment of them with the de- 
fendant. As we see the matter, the complainant, in fact, is 
without a substantial remedy for the alleged continuing 
— agiinst it unless the Commission may lawfully 
lear the dispute and enter such order as the evidence may 
Justify and require. : 
io rea ons hereinafter explained, few such controver- 
por — et n carriers have been brought to our attention 
porate a oe of our jurisdiction in a case of this char- 
tes = be seem heretofore to have had the considera- 
the on equired. In such discussion as has taken place in 

St has been assumed apparently that section 15 
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Hlaint was originally filed as a supplemental com- 
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Five Per Cent Case, 31 I C., 351, 
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alone of the regulatory act has any bearing upon the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction in a case of this character, and no 
attention seems to have been direeted by anyone to other 
provisions having direct relation te that question. In 
what follows these other provisions are also reviewed. 

The case is sufficiently stated in the original report, 
and the only facts that need be repeated here are that 
the complainant road is but 49 miles long; its principal 
traffic is coal; and it has no access to the centers of pro- 
duction and consumption except over the rails of the de- 
fendant. With that understanding of the. situation we may 
pass first to the provision in the act to regulate commerce 
as amended, which has been discussed at some length by 
counsel in connection with the question of jurisdiction. 

That provision is found in section 15. But before set- 
ting forth the particular language on which the discussion 
has turned, it may be well to state that under the general 
authority of that section in the law the Commission is 
daily deterniining after full hearing whether particular 
rates are reasonable or otherwise lawful, and when found 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, is daily making its 
findings as to what for the future will be just and reason- 
able rates.. To enforce such conclusions, section 15 then 
provides that the Commission’s orders in such cases shall 
take effect in not less than 30 days and shall continue in 
force for not exceeding two years unless suspended, mod- 
ified, or set aside by the Commission or by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. Immediately following in the same 
section is the provision now under consideration. It 
reads as follows: 


Whenever the carrier or carriers, in obedience to such order 
of the Commission or otherwise, in respect to joint rates, fares 
or charges shall fail to agree among themselves upon the ap- 
portionment or division thereof the Commission may, after 
hearing, make a supplemental order prescribing the just and 
reasonable proportion of such joint rate to be received by each 
carrier party thereto, which order shall take effect as a part 
of the original order. 5 

A construction of this language, considered by itself, is 
not free from difficulty. In the course of the long-con- 
tinued discussion as to its meaning several interpretations 
have been offered. One gives no weight and attaches no 
substantial meaning to the phrase “or otherwise’ and em- 
phasizes the words, “the Commission may, after hearing, 
make a supplemental order,’ fixing the divisions, “which 
order shall take effect as a part of the original order” as 
showing a controlling intention by the lawmakers to limit 
our authority to prescribe divisions only of such joint 
rates as have been fixed under a previous order by the 
Commission. Another construction that has been sug- 
gested deals with the words “a supplemental order * * * 
as a part of the original order’ as going to the form only, 
and emphasizes the phrase “or otherwise” as indicating 
a definite intention on the part of the Congress to afford 
a remedy also to carriers that are in disagreement respect- 
ing the apportionment of rates that they have voluntarily 
established. 

The latter interpretation will presently be examined. 
The theory that there is no remedy under the act when 
carriers are in disagreement as to the division of their 
voluntary joint rates has led in a number of cases to an 
indirect device to give the Commission jurisdiction. A 
tariff canceling a voluntary joint rate and proposing a 
higher rate, or leaving in effect the combination of inter- 
mediate rates which usually make a higher through charge, 
is filed by the carrier dissatisfied with its division of the 
existing rate in the expectation, sometimes frankly stated, 
that the Commission will suspend it. At the hearing 
ensuing upon such an order of suspension no attempt 1s 
made to justify the proposed increased charges, and the 
only fact that emerges of record is that the carriers par- 
ticipating in the existing joint rate are no longer in 
agreement respecting their divisions of it. The proposed 
higher charges are therefore necessarily condemned by 
the Commission on a finding that they have not been jus- 
tified, and when, as is customary under such circum- 
stances, an order is entered requiring the existing joint 
rate to be maintained for the usual period of two years, 
the Commission, by this process of indirection, is sup- 
posed to have acquired jurisdiction over the apportionment 
of it, because, although a voluntary rate, its maintenance 
for the future has now been required under an order, and 
the Commission is therefore in a position, upon the ap- 
plication of the dissatisfied carrier, to prescribe the divi- 
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sions by “a supplemental order’ which may take effect 
“as a part of the original order.” Coal from Toluca, IIl., 
37 I. C. C., 230 (The Traffic World, January 15, 1916, p. 
107), and Lake and Rail Rate Cancellations, 38 I. C. C., 201 
(The Traffic World, March 25, 1916, p. 626), are illustrative 
of the course pursued along those general indirect lines 
in order to put the Commission in a position to hear and 
decide a dispute respecting the apportionment of joint 
rates that were voluntarily established and which not 
only remained unchanged throughout the entire procedure, 
but which the participating carriers did not wish to change. 

The question technically at: issue in such cases is the 
propriety and reasonableness of the proposed higher 
charges. But on that question no evidence is offered be- 
cause an increase in rates is not the object sought in the 
proceeding. The dispute relates only to the apportion- 
ment of the existing voluntary rates;-and to lay a founda- 
tion for jurisdiction by the Commission of that matter, 
two complaints, two hearings, and two reports are neces- 
sary, the first complaint, hearing and report dealing pro 
forma only, with the reasonableness of the higher charges 
that are proposed but really not desired by the carriers and 
the second or “supplemental” complaint, hearing and re- 
port dealing with the real trouble between the carriers, 
namely, the apportionment of their existing joint rates 
that were voluntarily established and which are still satis- 
factory to all the participating lines. Besides being bur- 
densome to all concerned, this duplication of hearings has 
been detrimental to the public interest in that it unneces- 
sarily consumed the time of the Commission and of its 
working forces. But under the act of August 9, 1917, 
even this indirect procedure is no longer available to give 
the Commission jurisdiction over the divisions of volun- 
tarily established joint rates, for the Commission’s ap- 
proval is now required before a carrier may even file a 
tariff proposing to make a higher charge effective; and 
obviously the Commission cannot lend itself, through a 
pro forma approval of a higher charge that is proposed but 
not really desired, to any such course for obtaining juris- 
diction. 

Does the provision in the act, discussed by counsel and 
hereinbefore set forth, limit the Commission’s jurisdiction 
to hear the complainant’s controversy with the defendant 
and to apportion their voluntarily established joint rates? 

The general principles controlling the division of joint 
rates have long been fairily well settled among the car- 
riers, and they usually have no difficulty in arriving at a 
satisfactory understanding. The larger lines can give and 
take and therefore have a ready basis for negotiating and 
reaching an agreement. The shorter lines with more than 
one trunk line connection are also in a favorable position 
for protecting themselves by playing one connecting line 
against the other in the negotiations. It occasionally hap- 
pens, however, as in this case, that a short line with but 
one outlet becomes dissatisfied with the divisions allowed 
it by its one trunk line connection and is unable to secure 
a readjustment. That the Congress was aware of the fact 
that occasional irreconcilable disagreements arise over 


divisions is sufficiently indicated by the provision in ques- . 


tion. In our observation and experience such disagree- 
ments are of relatively infrequent occurrence; but when 
they do arise the power should be lodged somewhere to 
settle the controversy, and this need is no less urgent 
when the disagreement relates to a voluntary joint rate 
than when it grows out of a joint rate previously pre- 
scribed by the Commission. No substantial or controlling 
reason has been suggested why the Congress should 
authorize us to act in the one case and withhold like 
authority in the other case. Nor do we think that such a 
distinction was indended or has in fact been made in the 
provision under consideration. That provision, as here- 
tofore stated, is somewhat loosely drawn, as is the case 
with several other parts of the act to regulate commerce 
as amended. But it is remedial in character and, to re- 
sort to a familiar principle asserted in many adjudicated 
eases, it should be construed so as to advance rather than 
to restrict the remedy. 

For convenience the provision is here again repeated: 

Whenever the carrier or carriers, in obedience to such order 
of the Commission or otherwise, in respect to joint rates, fares, 
or charges, shall fail to agree among themselves upon the 
apportionment or division thereof the Commission may, after 


hearing, make a supplemental order prescribing the just and 
reasonable proportion of such joint rate to be received by 
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each carrier party thereto, which order shall 
part of the original order. we 


effect ag 4 

Several twists and turns have been given to this lap. 
guage in the effort to wring an interpretation out of it 
favorable to one side or the other of the discussion, Oy 
view, as heretofore indicated, discards the two words “ 
otherwise” as having no clearly assignable meaning jp 
the context; this view leans heavily on the “supplemental 
order” taking effect “as a part of the original order” ag 
demonstrating that the Commission may fix the divisions 
only of joint rates that it has fixed by a previous order, As 
the words run the provision implies the possibility of ap 
individual carrier failing to agree “among themselves” 
and it admits of the construction, although manifestly this 
was not the lawmakers’ intention, that the disagreement 
between the carriers may exist by order of the Commission 
itself. But the various suggestions offered in the oe. 
deavor to clarify the provision need not be recounted here 
The defendant maintains that the words “or otherwise’ 
mean that the Commission may apportion a joint rate 
between the participating carriers whether it has bee 
published in obedience to the Commission’s order o 
whether the carriers are in disobedience of such an order 
by failing to publish the rate because of their disagree. 
ment. We are unable, however, to find this meaning in the 
language used. Moreover, although a court in an appropri- 
ate proceeding may stay such an order, this regulatory leg. 
islation neither admits of nor tolerates a disobedience of 
an order by the carriers against which it may run. On the 
contrary, a penalty of $5,000 a day is provided for sucha 
disobedience. The consequence is that a failure to obey an 
order of that nature practically never occurs except through 
inadvertence or for some reason other than a deliberate 
intent by the carrier to disobey. No more effective way 
could be suggested for nullifying the Commission’s findings 
than to permit carriers to disobey an order fixing a rate for 
the future simply on the ground that they have chosen to 
disagree over its apportionment. 


The phrase “or otherwise” is frequently used not only 
in statutes but in contracts, deeds and other legal docu 
ments. Its function is to broaden the context and to em- 
brace general matters of kindred import not included in 
the specific language preceding it. It may rarely, if ever, 
be ignored as having no meaning or influence in connec 
tion with the text in which it appears. As used in the 
provision in question, the phrase “or otherwise” seems 
very clearly to qualify the words immediately preceding, 
namely, “in obedience to such order of the Commission;” 
and the meaning that seems most easily and naturally to 
flow from the words is that they were intended by the 
Congress to have the effect of extending the provisions 
of the clause not only to joint rates and fares established 
by the carriers “in obedience to such order of the Com 
mission,” but to joint rates established by them “other 
wise,” that is to say, voluntarily. Rearranging in direct 
sequence the real thought embodied in the language, the 
provision would seem to relate to disagreements among 
carriers respecting the apportionment or division of their 
joint rates, fares 6r charges established “in obedience to 
such order of the Commission or otherwise;” and “other 
wise” would appear necessarily to refer to and embrace 
joint rates, fares or charges established otherwise that 
“in obedience to such order of the Commission,” that is 
to say, by agreement among themselves or voluntarily. 


This view of the meaning intended by the Congress it 
using the phrase “or otherwise” is confirmed by the legis: 
lative history of the provision, which was incorporated it 
the law by the so-called Hepburn act of June 29, 1906. 
Mr. Hepburn introduced two bills, one on January 4 ané 
one on January 11, 1906, in each of which the provisiol 
appeared in this form: 


Whenever the carrier or carriers, in obedience to such order 
of the Commission, shall publish and file joint rates, fares, 
charges, and fail to agree among themselves upon tli appor 
tionment or division thereof within twenty days after sue 
order of the Commission is made, the Commission Iny after 
hearing* make a supplemental order prescribing th: — 
of such joint rate to be received by each carrier party there 0, 
which order shall take effect as a part of the original order. 


in the bill of 
ill of January 
- is above 


*The words “after hearing’’ did not appear 
January 4, 1906, but were first inserted in the : 
at Seeerwmns the clause was the same in the two bills 
stated. 
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in a further revision of the bill introduced on January 

4, 1906, the phrase “or otherwise” was first used and 
at exactly the point where it ts now found in the act. 
4 reading of the provision as then proposed apparently 
makes it quite clear that the purpose of “or otherwise” 
was to embrace voluntary rates within the terms of the 
provision along with joint rates published by the carriers 
ynder an order of the Commission. In this revised form 
the proposed provision read as follows: 













’ whenever the carrier or carriers, in obedience to such order 
of the Commission or otherwise, shall publish and file joint 
rates, fares or Charges, and fail to agree among themselves up- 
on the apportionment or division thereof, the Commission may, 
after hearing, make a supplemental order prescribing the por- 
tin of such joint rate to be received by each carrier party 
thereto, which order shall take effect as a part of the original 


order. 


' There seems to be little room for questioning the mean- 
ing of that language. It related to joint rates published 
and filed “in obedience to such order of the Commission 
or otherwise,” meaning, quite conclusively as we see it, 
compelled joint rates or voluntary joint rates. The pro- 
yision in the form in which it now appears in the act 
was the result of amendments made in the Senate in or- 
der, as was said, to clarify it. It is not apparent that this 
purpose was achieved. But the words “or otherwise” were 
not disturbed after they had once been incorporated in 
the bill, and we can see no reason for assigning to them 
in the act a meaning so radically different from the func- 
tion they were apparently intended to serve in the bill. 
We think they relate now, just as clearly as they did 
when first inserted in the bill of January 24, 1906, to joint 
rates established otherwise than “in obedience to such 
order of the Commission,” or, in other words, voluntarily. 
In our judgment the words admit of no other reasonable 
interpretation. 

In the light of the further argument and of our own 
more extended investigation of the matter, we have no 
dificulty in arriving at the conclusion that the Congress, 
recognizing that carriers occasionally fall into controversy 
as well with respect to the division of their voluntary rates 
as with respect to the apportionment of their compelled 
rates, intended that the Commission’s jurisdiction should 
extend over the division of both classes of rates. We think 
that the Commission has. ample authority to hear and 
determine such controversies not only under the provision 
in question, but under other provisions in the act presently 
tobe examined. The reference in the provision under con- 
sideration to a supplemental order taking effect as a part of 
an original order is simply declarative of the proper proce- 
dure in a controversy over the apportionment of a joint rate 
which has previously been prescribed by the Commission 
and does not qualify or exclude the Commission’s author- 
ity, under its general procedure, to deal with the division 
of joint rates voluntarily established by the carriers in 
disagreement. - 


As heretofore stated, irreconcilable dissensions among 
carriers over divisions have been relatively infrequent, 
and this is the only case we recall in which our authority 
to fix divisions of voluntary joint rates has been formally 
contested and argued through to a conclusion as the chief 
issued involved. Our further examination of the matter 
makes it clear, however, that the conclusions just an- 
nounced are amply supported by other parts of the act. 

In section 1, for example, it is provided that— 


* * * it shall be the duty of every carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act * * * to establish through routes and 
= and reasonable rates applicable thereto; and to provide rea- 
te facilities for operating such through routes and to make 
reasonable rules and regulations with respect to the exchange, 
interchange and return of cars used therein, and for the 
operation of such through routes and providing for reasonable 
compensation to those entitled thereto. 




























































This is the substantive law respecting through routes 
and rates; and when a through route is opened by pub- 
lishing a joint through rate between two points that pro- 
Vision gives an express legislative assurance of “reason- 
able compensation” out of the joint rate “to those entitled 
thereto,” namely, to the several carriers furnishing the 
tracks, Stations, motive power, equipment and performing 
the service in operating the route. It also imposes upon 
the controlling carrier in a through route the “duty” of 
according out of the joint rate “reasonable compensation” 
'o the other carriers “entitled thereto.” But in negotiat- 
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ing with a powerful connecting line for its division of such 
a joint rate a short line, originating freight of a com- 
petitive character and having no other outlet to the mar- 
kets, is at a disadvantage and may be compelled tempor- 
arily to accede to an unfair division. In such cases the 
agreement is coerced by the circumstances. The division 
accepted under-such conditions stands on no better footing, 
however, than does an unreasonable rate that must be paid 
by a shipper because it is the legally established rate. 
Section 1 gives the shipper a right to a reasonable rate and 
with equal directness, in the provision just quoted, it gives 
the small line the right to receive “reasonable compensa- 
tion” out of any joint rate applicable over a through route 
which it may operate conjointly with a trunk line con- 
nection. The act in this particular enforces justice as 
between carriers as to the reasonableness of divisions no 
less than it requires justice between carriers and the ship- 
pers in respect of the reasonableness of rates. It also 
affords carriers a remedy against oppression in such a 
case as clearly as it gives the shipper a remedy against 
an excessive rate. 

Section 12 authorizes and requires the Commission to 
execute and enforce the provisions of the act. In, section 
13 it is provided— 


That any person, * * *, or any common carrier, com- 
plaining. of anything done or omited to be done by any com- 
mon carrier subject to the provisions of this act, in contra- 
vention of the provisions thereof, may apply to said Commis- 
sion by petition, which shall briefly state the facts; * * *, 
If such carrier or carriers shall not satisfy the complaint with- 
in the time specified, or there shall appear to be any reason- 
able ground for investigating said complaint, it shall be the 
duty of the Commission to investigate the matters complained 
of in such manner and by such means as it shall deem proper. 


A carrier is here given the right to complain of another 
carrier with respect to anything done in contravention 
of the act. This right is conferred affirmatively and in 
express terms; and in the complaint before us the Mor- 
gantown & Kingwood in effect alleges that the defendant 
denies it the “reasonable compensation” to which it is 
“entitled” out of the joint rates in effect over the through 
routes which the two lines together are operating. The 
defendant has not satisfied the complaint and it follows 
from the provision last quoted that the Commission is un- 
der “the duty *- * * to investigate the matters com- 
plained off.” Having made the investigation, section 14 
provides that it shall be the Commission’s duty “to make a 
report in writing” stating its “conclusions * * * to- 
gether with its decision, order, or requirements in the 
premises.” 

Under these powers we think it clear that the Commis- 
sien may find that the substantive law in section 1 has 
been violated by the defendant in failing to accord the 
complainant “reasonable compensation” out of the joint 
rates voluntarily established by the two lines, and in do- 
ing so may, under its general powers, fix the divisions so 
as to give “reasonable compensation” to each of the car- 
riers operating these through routes. 

Even if the words “or otherwise” be read out of section 
15 as having no meaning, that provision in the act can 
be regarded only as a limitation upon the power of the 
Commission, when fixing a joint through rate, to initiate 
the divisions of it. Such a joint rate is established by the 
Commission usually upon the complaint of a shipper; but 
the apportionment of it is ordinarily a matter of interest 
only to the participating carriers. They should therefore 
have an opportunity to negogiate and agree among them- 
selves upon their divisions: And so the law provides 
that only in case of a disagreement may the Commission 
adjudicate their differences, doing so, for convenience and 
expedition, by a supplemental order in the same proceeding 
in which the joint rate has been fixed and without the 
necessity of a new complaint and a new proceeding. But it 
would indeed be a strained construction of the statute 
to hold that this special procedure for apportioning a 
joint rate, fixed by the Commission upon a shipper’s com- 
plaint, has the effect of annulling another provision in the 
act giving a carrier a definite right to invoke the Com- 
mission’s protection against oppression and injustice aris- 
ing out of something done by another carrier “in contra- 
vention of the provisions” of the act. 

The act in affirmative and specific language provides, 
as pointed out, “reasonable compensation” to this com- 
plainant for its service in the through routes it operates 
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with the defendant under their established joint rates; and 
for a denial to it by the defendant of such a reasonable ap- 
portionment the act, in the several provisions alluded to, 
affords the complainant a right, as we have seen, to have 
the matter complained of investigated by the Commission; 
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provisions of the act to which we have allude. 
relate to precisely such conditions. 

It is also suggested that because we do not pass upon the 
reasonableness of the rates we have no right tc make an 
order which recognizes the continued existence of the 
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a remedy, which in our judgment is also legislatively rec- rates. In the Tap Line Cases, 234 U. S., 1, ‘he court 
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routes and joint classifications and may establish joint rates as 
the maximum to be charged and may prescribe the division of 
such rates as hereinbefore provided and the terms and condi- 
tis under which such through routes shall be operated when- 
ever the carriers themselves shall have refused or neglected 
to establish, voluntarily such through routes or joint classifica- 
tions or joint rates. 


Certain limitations are placed upon requiring a carrier 
without its consent to become a party to a through route. 
The authority to “prescribe the division of such rates 
as hereinbefore provided” remits us to a prior provision in 
section 15, where, after power is conferred upon the Com- 
mission to prescribe by order the maximum charge, regu- 
lation, or practice, it is provided that— 



















































Whenever a carrier or carriers, in obedience to such order of 
the Commission or otherwise in respect to joint rates, fares or 
charges, shall fail to agree among themselves upon the ap- 
portionment or division thereof, the Commission may, after 
hearing, make a supplemental order prescribing the just and 
reasonable proportion of such joint rate to be received by each 
carrier party thereto, which order shall take effect as a part 
of the original order. 


The interpretation adopted by the majority seems to rest 
mainly upon expediency and an effort to give special sig- 
nificance to the words in the above quotation “or other- 
wise.” In this effort the fact that the authority conferred 
upon the Commission is specifically “to make a supple- 
mental order prescribing the just and reasonable propor- 
tion of such joint rate to be received by each party there- 
to” is ignored or rendered meaningless, as is also the 
further specific provision that such order “shall take ef- 
fect as a part of the original order.” In other words, in 
order to give the desired meaning to the words “or other- 
wise,’ other much more definite words are read out of the 
act, and specific limitations upon the powers of the Com- 
mission are brushed aside. This seems to me to depart 
from the well-known rule that whenever practicable all of 
the provisions of a statute are to be given effect. The 
force and effect assigned to the words “or otherwise” by 
the majority sets aside the limitations which are fixed by 
the other words which I have quoted. It is also, I think, 
an unwarranted throwing off of statutory limitations placed 
upon the actions of an administrative body in the legisla- 
tive act by which the body is created and by which all 
the jurisdiction or powers resting in it are conferred. 


The plain intent underlying the act is that, as stated, the 
duty is laid upon the carriers to establish reasonable 
through routes and joint rates and that the Commission 
may establish reasonable maximum rates or through routes 
only when the carriers have failed to voluntarily do so. 
If the carriers did voluntarily establish and maintain in 
all instances reasonable and nondiscriminatory rates, 
classifications, regulations and practices and reasonable 
through routes, there would be no occasion for action by 
the Commission. 

Ih the voluntary establishment of through routes and 
joint rates the carriers are left entirely free to agree 
among themselves as to the divisions of such rates. A 
carrier frequently agrees, in consideration of a division 
of the rate satisfactory to it, to join in a through route 
and joint rate in which, under the limitations placed upon 
the Commission in the establishment of through routes, 
it could not be required to join. The Commission has held 
that it may not properly require a carrier to remain party 
‘oa through route and joint rate to which it voluntarily 
became a party, if, as an original proposition, the Commis- 
sion could not lawfully require it to establish such route 
and rate. The Ogden Gateway Case, 35 I. C. C., 1381 
(supra). It has also held that in certain cases the sep- 
arately established rates of the carriers forming a through 
route used in combination were reasonable and that the 


absence of a joint rate did not affect the through route. 


Baer Bros. 
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Mercantile Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C., 
(The Traffic World, December 18, 1909, p. 926), Avtna 
Explosives Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 40 I. C. G., 67- 
— Traffic World, August 5; 1916, p. 327), Western Pine 
Mfrs. Asso. vs. C., I. & W. R. R. Co., 46 I. C. C., 650 (The 
Traffic World, October 20, 1916, p. 817). 

Frequently a carrier that desires to participate in trans- 
portation of certain traffic is willing to accord to another 
— the division demanded by it. A carrier often agrees 
_ a connecting carrier may establish any joint rate it 
¢ 00ses to make on certain traffic provided that whatever 
Tate is made the participating carrier shall receive a 
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specified sum as its division. There are millions of joint 
through rates which are and always have been divided ac- 
cording to agreement between the carriers parties thereto. 
The number of instances in which the Commission has 
been asked to prescribe divisions of rates has been ex- 
ceedingly small. 

In any instance in which the Commission is author- 
ized to determine the division of a joint rate it is by the 
terms of the act limited to “prescribing the just and rea- 
sonable proportion of such joint rate to be received by 
each carrier party thereto.’ Under the interpretation 
adopted by the majority a carrier dissatisfied with the ar- 
rangement which it has voluntarily entered into may de- 
mand that the Commission shall determine the division 
or proportion which it is to receive out of a voluntarily 
established joint rate. The Commission has no power to 
prescribe a specific rate. It can prescribe only the maxi- 
mum reasonable rate, and it has often said that carriers 
may, for reasons sufficient to themselves, establish and 
maintain rates that are lower than the Commission could 
prescribe as reasonable. Nevertheless, the majority opinion 
holds that it is the duty of the Commission, upon applica- 
tion of a dissatisfied carrier, to proceed to prescribe the 
divisions of the voluntarily established rate, even though 
the Commission may not have before it any definite in- 
formation that the rate itself is reasonable. It is not 
enough to say that this particular phase of the question 
is not presented in the instant case. A new interpreta- 
tion of the act is adopted. Power not heretofore under- 
stood to exist and never before claimed is now asserted. 
The fundamental question is that of jurisdiction. If the 
power now asserted has been conferred upon the Com- 
mission, it extends to all cases in which it may be in- 
voked and must be exercised. 

In the vast number of voluntarily established joint rates 
a carrier receives, dependent upon the origin and destina- 
tion of the traffic, varying sums for an identical trans- 
portation service. For example, a carrier operating a line 
from Chicago to the Missouri River has its local rates and 
is a party to many joint through rates applying from vari- 
ous points of origin east of Chicago to the Missouri River 
and to various destinations west thereof. It performs 
the same service, to wit, the haul from Chicago to the 
Missouri River, under all of these rates, but the com- 
pensation which it receives for that service varies, de- 
pendent upon the points of origin and of destination of 
the traffic and the agreements which it has voluntarily 
made with its connections. It may be that the reason- 
ableness of some of those rates has been determined 
by the Commission and it may well be that many of them 
have not been so passed upon. 


The power of the Commission to prescribe a reasonable 
maximum rate is limited by the act to a period not ex- 
ceeding two years. This is in recognition of. changing 
circumstances and conditions. Such changes may or may 
not bring about changes in the divisions which a carrier 
receives out of joint rates, depending largely upon the 
strategic position of that carrier as an originating or de- 
livering line. 

As stated, a carrier frequently, in consideration of a 
division satisfactory to it, voluntarily becomes party to a 
joint rate which it-could not be required to participate in. 
Under the holding of the majority one carrier may, by ac- 
cording such a division, induce another carrier to join it 
in a through route and joint rate which such other car- 
rier could not be required to participate in and may then 
come before the Commission for a determination as to the 
reasonableness of the division which it has voluntarily ac- 
corded to its connection as an inducement to that con- 
nection to surrender some of the rights conferred upon it 
by the act, and, without any hearing as to the reasonable- 
ness of the rate or of the route, the Commission will 
proceed to determine the reasonableness of the division. 
That view seems to me to run contrary to the whole theory 
of the act, which, except as to the recently adopted amend- 
ment to section 15 relative to filing increased rates and 
as to the provisions of section 4, leaves the carriers free 
to initiate their rates and to establish through routes and 
joint rates, with agreed divisions thereof, except that when 
they have neglected or failed to establish a reasonable 
through route and a reasonable joint rate applicable there- 
to, the.Commission may, under the limitations on such 
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power stated in section 15, require the establishment 
thereof. . 

If, under the majority view, the Commission is to pro- 
ceed to determine, in the only lawful way in which it can 
determine, the reasonableness of the rate which it is to 
divide, there will certainly be no reduction in the number 
of proceedings necessary to dispose of the question, and 
the burden of proof which the act lays upon the carrier 
with respect to an increased rate or a proposed increased 
rate will not come into play. Inasmuch as the Commission 
has no power to require the increase of a rate, it is not 
clear how it can prescribe the divisions of a rate that is 
unduly or unreasonably low and accord to each of the 
several carriers participating in the rate that “reasonable 
compensation” which the majority opinion says the act 
gives them “an express legislative assurance of.” 

The Commission’s order continues in force for a period 
stated therein not exceeding two years. Will it be said 
that, in face of the fact that the Commission’s power is 
specifically limited to prescribing the maximum reasonable 
rate, it can lawfully prescribe by order the divisions that 
carriers shall receive for a stated period out of a volun- 
tarily established joint rate and so, in fact and effect, re- 
quire the maintenance of that rate without having held 
full hearing as to the reasonableness thereof? If the 
Commission prescribes the precise portion of the rate 
to be received by each carrier party thereto, would it not 
in effect prescribe, not merely the maximum rate, but the 
exact rate, and thus do indirectly what it has not been 
given power to do directly? The Commission has not been 
given power to review, correct or prescribe the terms of 
agreements between carriers affecting or governing track- 
age rights, leases, joint facility arrangements, etc., which 
necessarily affect the revenues of the carriers parties 
thereto. Why should the Commission assume the right to 
review the voluntarily agreed divisions of a voluntarily 
established joint rate between the same carriers in a pro- 
ceeding in which neither the reasonableness nor the non- 
discriminatory character of the rate is in issue? If the 
Commission cannot, in fixing the divisions, also fix for 
a specified period the rate itself, how can it prevent a 
carrier party thereto from presenting announced revoca- 
tion of its concurrence in the rate and so forcing the very 
duplication of hearings which the majority opinion points 
out as now possible and resorted to? 

The Commission, of course, has power to fix the divi- 
sion which a given carrier shall receive out of a joint rate 
when, because of identity of ownership or interest in that 
carrier and in the property transported, such action is 
necessary or appropriate in order to remove or prevent 
unlawful concessions from the rates or to remove undue 
preference or prejudice. This power has been exercised 
and has been sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. O’Keefe vs. United States, 240 U. S., 294. 
United States vs. Louisiana P. R. Co., 234 U. S., 1. Al- 
leged unlawful concessions or undue preferences were in- 
volved in Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Diffen- 
baugh, 222 U. S., 42, and in Ellis vs. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 232 U. S., 434, relied upon by the majority. 

An examination of the legislative history of this amend- 
ment is not as helpful as it might be in an effort to dis- 
cover a definite purpose to be served or meaning to be 
conveyed by the words “or otherwise” as part of the 
amendment finally adopted. As pointed out in the majority 
report, these words were not in the text of the original 
bill, but were injected in a revision, which tn turn was 
again revised. 

On May 3, 1906, Senator Tillman presented in the Sen- 
ate a letter from the chairman of the Commission, trans- 
mitting certain suggested amendments to the bill which, 
as stated in that letter, related “particularly to adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the law and correcting some 
apparent inconsistencies in the pending bill.” At the same 
time Senator Tillman presented a proposed amendment to 
the bill, as follows: 


On page 11, line 11, strike out the words “shall publish and 
file’? and insert in lieu thereof the words “in respect of;’’ and 
in line 12 strike out the word “and” and insert the word “shall.” 

Lines 10 to 16, on page 11 of the Hepburn bill, refer to com- 
pliance with an order of the Commission respecting joint rates 
where the carriers fail to agree on the joint rate to be put into 
effect as the result of an order of the Commission. A careful 
reading of these lines shows that the authority of the Com- 
mission to prescribe the portions of joint rates to be received 
by the participating carriers depends upon whether the car- 
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riers shall first have published the joint rates upon which they 
fail to agree. This, of course, is an absurdity. The object of 
the provision is to prevent failure to comply with ax order of 
the Commission through inability of the carriers to acree upon 
a rate fixed by the Commission. As the condition now stangs 
it is a condition precedent to the exercise of this au: lority by 
the Commission that the carriers shall have first published g 
rate upon which they are unable to agree. This anomaly jg 
cured by the amendment hereto attached. (Bold face mine) 
Fifty-ninth Congress, first session, Senate Document ‘22, part? 


This change in wording proposed by Senator Ti!!man was 
accepted and was embodied in the act as finally passed, 
The purpose of the provision, therefore, seems clear. 

While, as-has been pointed out, it is apparently impos. 
sible to give these words the significance and meaning at- 
tached to them in the majority opinion without destroying 
the other and more important provisions to which refer. 
ence has been made, it is possible to give the words “or 
otherwise” some meaning without impairing the force and 
effect of the other provisions. When the carriers “ip 
obedience to such order of the Commission” establish a 
rate, and fail to agree upon the divisions thereof, there 
can be no question as to the jurisdiction and proper course 
It not infrequently 
occurs that after full hearing in a contested case ihe Con- 
mission finds that the carriers may do, or suggests or 
recommends that they do, certain things, but does not 
order compliance with such finding, suggestion or recon. 
mendation. If, pursuant to such finding, suggestion or 
recommendation, the carriers establish a joint rate, the 
Commission, by virtue of the full hearing which it has con- 
ducted, is fully advised in the premises; the carriers have 
established the joint rate, not “in obedience to such order 
of the Commission,” but “or otherwise,” and the Commis- 
sion could, with consistency and propriety, determine the 
divisions of the rate which it has found the carriers might 
establish or which it has suggested or recommended the 
establishment of. 

Authority to suspend proposed rates was not conferred 
upon the Commission until 1910, and it is therefore not 
argued or contended that the Congress had in mind the 
situation created by a suspension order when it amended 
the section in 1906. But these words, “or otherwise,” are 
perfectly consonant with the vacation of a suspension 
order in a proceeding in which the Commission suspends a 
proposed increased joint rate and upon investigation and 
after full hearing finds that the increased rate has been 
justified. -It enters an order vacating the order suspending 
the operation of the proposed rate and the rate becomes 
effective, not “in obedience to such order of the Commis 
sion,” but by virtue of such order. Here again the Com 
mission has conducted a full hearing, the rate has been 
established with its sanction, and if the carriers parties 
thereto are unable to agree it might determine the divi 
sions thereof, and its order fixing the divisions would be 
supplemental to its order by virtue of which the rate 
became effective. 

I am authorized by Chairman Daniels and Commission 
ers Hall and Aitchison to say that they concur in these 
views. 

By the Commission. 


RATES ON OAK LUMBER 


Even if a railroad company fails to observe all the 
rules of the Commission in Tariff Circular 18A, the shiP 
per does not obtain a benefit from the carrier’s negligence. 
The Commission therefore has dismissed No. 8587, Marsh 
& Truman Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. et al. and Sub No. 1, 
same vs. same, opinion No. 5149, 49 I. C. C. 605-8, holding 
that the rates assessed on oak lumber from Leinart and 
Byington, Tenn., to London, Ont., were legally applicable 
and justified. The complaint has therefore been dismissed. 
The complainant insisted that as supplement 15 to L. &N 
I. C. C. No. A11549 contained no notation as required 
rule 8 (a) of Tariff Circular 18A indicating where the 
rates to London would be found or that the elimination 
London from the list of points taking the Buffalo rates 
resulted in an increase, the provision for the applicatio 
of the Buffalo rate was not legally cancelled. On that 
point the Commission observed that “the non-conformity 
of the tariff to our rules may have rendered the carriet 
publishing it liable for. the penalties prescribed by the act, 
but not invalidate the cancellation.” The complainatl 
showed further errors in the tariff, but they were 
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of by the holding that non-compliance with the Com- 
mission’s tariff rule did not invalidate the cancellation. 
The Commission in its report showed that the application 
of the Buffalo rate to London was made under a misappre- 
hension as to the applicability of the fourth section to des- 
ations in Canada, In conference ruling 318 the Com- 
mission held that the fourth section had no reference to 
instances Where the points of origin and destination are 
poth in the United States and the intermediate point is 
ina foreign country. Upon the question as to whether the 
higher rate made applicable to London by the cancellation, 
the Commission said that the carriers had justified it. 


REPARATION DENIED 


An order of dismissal hag been entered in No. 8118, In- 
man-Poulsen Lumber Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al., opinion 
No. 5147, 49 I. ©. C., 600-1. The Commission thereby de- 
nied reparation on numerous carloads of hemlock and fir 
lumber and lath from Portland to San Francisco and cer- 
tain other California destinations. The claims for repara- 
tion arose under the Commission’s decision in Inman-Poul- 
gen Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Pac., 42 1. C. C., 275. The original 
decision of the Commission» was that rates on the com- 
modities in question would be unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that they exceeded or might exceed the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained by the Sou. Pac. on like traffic 
from Oregon points in the Willamette valley, and on the 
so-called Tillamook branch. The allegation of unreason- 
ableness, the original report said, was not sustained. The 
report says the complainants offered no evidence of the 
details of the shipments nor did they show that they paid 
the charges, or that they suffered actual damage. 


COMPETITIVE TRAFFIC 


In No. 9664, Crown, Willamette Paper Co. vs. A. T. & 
§. F. et al., opinion No. 5152, 49 I. C. C., 613-15, the Com- 
mission held that the Southern Pacific’s tariff rules de- 
fining “competitive traffic’ had not been shown to have 
been or to be unreasonable. The Commission therefore 
dismissed the complaint. The allegation was that the 
charges for switching at Los Angeles carload shipments 
of paper originating at Camas, Wash., and West Linn, Ore., 
were unreasonable. The Commission held otherwise. The 
tule in question reads: “Competitive traffic is traffic which, 
at the time of shipment, may be handled at equal rates 
(exclusive of switching charges) from same point of origin 
to same destination via other carriers, one of which per- 
forms the switching service.” The-movement pertains to 
paper and paper products over a through route composed 
of the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe or the Southern 
Pacific and the Pacific Electric. The complainant con- 
tended that this route gave a competitive character to its 
shipments and argued that any traffic is competitive which 
may Move between two points over more than one route 
whether at equal rates or not. It contended that the words 
at equal rates” made the definition unreasonable. The 
Commission held that conditions surrounding the two 
toutes are vastly dissimilar and that the record does not 
Support the allegation of competition. The Commission, 
however, did not rest its decision upon that, but upon the 
toad principle that a carrier cannot be compelled to ab- 
sorb the switching charges of the connecting line in the 
absence of unjust discrimination or undue prejudice. 


NOTIFICATION OF ARRIVAL 


Bm order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8759, 
TY E. Meeker vs. P. R. R. Co., opinion No. 5169, 49 
a. C., 673-7, the Commission holding that the railroad 
shi Pany’s rules with respect to notification of arrival of 
oo of anthracite coal at South Amboy, N. J., for 
my ipment by water had not been shown to be unreason- 
Metis report in the case was written by Commissioner 
1 ord. The complainant brought into issue the reason- 
“ — of the railroad company’s tidewater rules and 
Sout me governing cars containing anthracite coal at 
1 Amboy. Meeker claimed reparation on 736 cars at 
ta car, and Paterson & Bowns, an intervener, claimed 
na ation on 501 cars. The allegation was that these 

urrage rules are unreasonable in that they do not 
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contain a provision similar to that in the uniform demur- 
rage code providing that when claim is made that a mailed 
notice of arrival has been delayed, the post mark thereon 
shall be accepted as indicating the date of notice. The 
practice attacked was the mailing of notices in South Am- 
boy too late on the date of arrival to be stamped by the 
postoffice as of that day. As Mr. McChord understood the 
testimony, the case resolved itself into a claim that the 
defendant’s rules and practices resulted in the deduction 
of one day in the free time allowed by the tariff. The 
Commission disagreed with Meeker. 


ESTIMATED WEIGHTS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9689, E. B. Stuart & 
Co, et al. vs. A. B. & A et al., opinion No. 5168, 49 I. C. C., 
668-72, holding that the estimate of 120 pounds per stand- 
ard barrel crate of cabbage applicable from points in 
Florida to Atlanta and Macon, Ga., had not been shown to 
be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


AWARD OF REPARATION 


CASE NO. 9290 (49 I. C. C., 649-656) 
BLACKMAN & GRIFFIN COMPANY ET AL. VS. AKRON, 
CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN RAILWAY 
COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted September 13, 1917. Opinion No. 5164. 
Charges collected on commodities which moved from eastern de- 

fined territories-to Utah common points between September 


18 and November 15, 1914, found unjust and unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 


Division 2, Commissioners Clark, Daniels and Woolley. 

This case involves claims for reparation on shipments 
from eastern defined territories to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and other points intermediate to Pacific coast terminals, 
based primarily on the decision in Applications for Relief 
under the Fourth Section, Nos. 205 et al., which was re- 
ported with City of Spokane vs. N. P. Ry. Co., and Com- 
mercial Club, Salt Lake City, vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 21 
I. C. C. 400. 

The fourth section applications above referred to were 
filed by transcontinental carriers, whereby they sought 
authority to continue the maintenance of lower rates from 
eastern defined territories to Pacific.coast terminals than 
they contemporaneously applied from the same points of 
origin to intermediate points. Fourth Section Order No. 
124, entered on July 31, 1911, denied the carriers permis- 
sion to apply lower commodity rates from Missouri River 
points to Pacific coast terminals than to intermediate 
points, but authorized the maintenance of rates to inter- 
mediate points 7 per cent higher than the rates to Pacific 
coast terminals on traffic originating in Chicago territory, 
15 per cent higher on traffic from Buffalo-Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory, and 25 per cent higher on traffic from New York 
territory. The proceeding presented no issue as to the 
reasonableness of any rates either to the Pacific coast 
terminals or to the intermediate point. The order fixed 
no specific rate to any intermediate points, but merely 
established a relationship of rates as between Pacific coast 
terminals and intermediate points. That is to say, the 
carriers were at liberty to comply with the order either 
by increasing the rates to Pacific coast terminals or by 
decreasing the rates to the intermediate points, or by 
both such increases and decreases, to the extent necessary 
to bring the general adjustment or relation of rates into 
conformity with the order. The carriers appealed from 
the order to the Commerce Court, which set it aside on 
November 9, 1911. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. U. S., 191 
Fed., 856. An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which reversed the action of the Com- 
merce Court on June 22, 1914. Intermountain Rate Cases, 
234 U. S., 476. Thereupon the carriers petitioned the 
Commission for a modification of certain of the percent- 
age zones outlined in the order, and also for a postpone- 
ment of the effective date of the order to. October 1, 1914, 
except on commodities shown in a list attached to the pe- 
tition and designated as schedule C, as to which they de- 
sired an extension to January 1, 1915. This petition was 
granted and the order postponed accordingly. 

On July 20, 1914, the complainants herein filed -with us 
a number of claims for reparation predicated on our Fourth 
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Section Order No. 124 and gave notice of their intention 
to file formal complaint seeking awards on that basis. 
Additional claims of a similar nature were filed on later 
dates in 1914, and in 1915 and 1916. The purpose of the 
informal filing, as stated in the letters of transmittal, was 
to stop the running of the statute of limitations. On July 
23, 1914, we notified the Traffic Service Bureau of Utah, 
which was acting as agent and attorney for 13 of the 15 
complainants, that the claims could not be determined in; 
formally, and that formal complaints might be filed as 
provided by the Rules of Practice. Similar notice was 
given on August 21, 1914, September 4, 1914, November 19, 
1914, March 27, 1915, and May 13, 1915. Two of the 
complainants, the Consolidated Wagon & Machine Com- 
pany and the Symns-Utah Grocery Company, filed their 
claims direct, but our records do not indicate that the no- 
tice above referred to was sent to them. Rule III of the 
Rules of Practice, adopted December 2, 1913, provides that 
when a claim for reparation has been before the Com- 
mission informally and the parties have been notified 
that the claim cannot be determined informally, formal 
complaint must be filed within six months after such noti- 
fication or the claim will be deemed to have been aban- 
doned, except in respect to shipments within the statutory 
period of two years. The formal complaint in this case 
was first filed September 18, 1916. The petition, in addi- 
tion to alleging that the rates collected from complainants 
were in violation of section 4, also alleges that such rates 
were in violation of sections 1 and 3. 

Whether any of the claims are barred by the statute of 
limitations is the first question to be considered. If barred 
we have no jurisdiction in respect to them. Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 41 I. C. C., 612, 
614; Phillips vs. Grand Trunk Ry., 236 U. S., 662, 667. 
Complainants contend that their claims were not “before 
the Commission _informally,” but were filed merely to 
stop the running of the statute, and that consequently rule 
Ill of the Rules of Practice did not apply to them. We 
cannot sustain this contention. There have never been 
more than two ways to file a claim for reparation with 
the Commission, (a) formally, and (b) informally. The 
claims under consideration here were not filed formally, 
so the method of filing was either an informal filing or no 
filing at all. Complainants state that the filing of the 
formal complaint was delayed pending the outcome of an- 
other case where similar claims for reparation were in 
issue. But this explanation affords no ground for an ex- 
ception to the rule cited. Trexler Lumber Company vs. 
S. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C., 753, 754. Complainants also con- 
tend that on account of the injunction granted by the 
Commerce Court against Fourth Section Order No. 124, 
the statute did not begin to run until June 22, 1914, the 
date of the decision of the Supreme Court. Complainants’ 
cause of action accrued when the charges alleged to have 
been unlawful under Fourth Section Order No. 124 were 
paid. Louisville Cement Co. vs. I. C. C., decided April 29, 
1918, by the United States Supreme Court. The statute 
began to run when the freight charges on the shipments in 
question were paid, and two years thereafter any and all 
claims for damages in respect to the charges collected 
thereon became barred by the statute. That provision of. 
the statute is absolute and no act of the Commission, the 
earriers or the courts could operate to extend the period 
of limitation. Choctaw Lumber Co. vs. T. O. & E. R. R. 
Co., 41 I. C. C., 615, 616; Phillips vs. Grand Trunk Ry., 
supra; Wood on Limitations, page 8 et seq. 

As stated, the informal claims were predicated on Fourth 
Section Order 124. No other basis being alleged-the sole 
issue presented by the claims was one of undue prejudice 
and disadvantage resulting from the application of lower 
rates to Pacific coast terminals than to intermediate points. 
The formal complaint filed September 18, 1916, presented 
an additional issue, namely, that the rates charged were 
unjust and unreasonable per se. Defendants insist that 
the statute has run against that basis of the claims. A 
claim based on section 3 or 4 is entirely different from 
one based on section 1, the measure of damages may be 
different, and the kind of evidence necessary to support 
the claims is not the same. In determining the application 
of the statute of limitations in respect thereto, we have 
frequently held that the basis of an informal claim cannot 
be broadened or otherwise varied by the formal complaint 
subsequently filed, i. e., as to shipments on which the 
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charges were paid more than two years prior {0 the filing 
of the formal complaint. Acme Cement Plasier Co, ys 
St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 18 I. C. C., 376, 377; Hygienic Ice 
Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 37 I. C. C., 384, 386; Cherokee 
Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 40 I C. C., 86, 87; 4p 
lington Heights Fruit Exchange vs. S. P. Co., 15 1 ¢ ¢ 
248, 253. 

Under the circumstances the 13 complainants repre 
sented by the Traffic Service Bureau of Utah must be ¢op. 
sidered to have abandoned all of their claims filed prior jg 
March 18, 1916, and all such claims which covered ship. 
ments on which the charges were paid prior to September 
18, 1914, are barred. The claims of all complainants in re. 
spect to shipments on which the charges were pid prior to 
September 18, 1914, are barred in so far as they are based 
on the allegation’ that the rates collected were unjust 
and unreasonable per se. 

The above findings do not cover all of. the claims, ang 
those not reached must therefore be disposed of on their 
merits. We will consider first the charge thai the rates 
collected were unjust and unreasonable per se. In (Cop. 
mercial Club, Salt Lake City, vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry., 19], 
C. C., 218, decided June 7, 1910, we prescribed reasonable 
class and commodity rates from Missouri River, Migsis. 
sippi River, and Chicago territories to Utah common points, 
No complaint was made, and consequently no rates were 
prescribed from defined territories east of Chicago. No 
order was entered at that time, but the carriers were asked 
to file statements showing the probable effect of the pro- 
posed rates upon their revenues. Shortly thereafter the 
fourth section of the act was amended, and in the report 
dealing with the fourth section applications of the car 
riers, it was also decided to order the publication of the 
class and commodity rates prescribed in the Salt Lake 
Case, supra. These rates became effective on November 
15, 1911. Complainants use the percentage relation of 
those rates to the rates then in effect to Pacific coast 
terminals and also to the rates fixed in the Spokane Case, 
19 I. C. C., 162, to Spokane, Wash., as a “basis” for deter- 
mining what in their judgment would have been reason 
able rates on other commodities from Missouri River, Mis- 
sissippi River and Chicago territories, and on all com: 
modities from defined territories east of Chicago. It is 
stated that of the several hundred commodity items estab- 
lished in the Spokane and Salt Lake Cases, 179 items were 
identical in description, and that on 175 of these 179 items, 
the rates fixed from Missouri River to Utah common points 
were 80 per cent of the rates prescribed from Missouri 
River to Spokane, and the same percentage of the rates 
then in effect from Missouri River to Pacific coast ter: 

minals. It is further stated that on the 175 items referred 
to the rates fixed from Chicago to Utah common points 
were 100 per cent of the rates prescribed from Chicago to 
Spokane, or the same percentage of the rates from Chi 
cago to Pacific coast cities. No showing was made that 
at that particular time the transportation and competitive 
conditions surrounding the movement of the 175 commoé: 
ity items were the same or substantially the same as those 
surrounding the movement of the remainder of the long 
list of commodities. Furthermore, the specific commodity 
rates fixed to Spokane were not ordered into effect at that 
time, but were left for adjustment pursuant to Fourth See: 
tion Order No, 124. 

In Railroad Commission of Nevada vs. S. P. Co., 19 |. 
C. C., 238, decided June 6, 1910, we prescribed reasonable 
class rates from all eastern defined territories to points it 
the state of Nevada. Subsequently the carriers established 
reduced class rates from eastern defined territories t 
points intermediate between the Nevada-Utah state liné 
and Utah common points. The easternmost point affected 
by these voluntary reductions was Balfour, Utah, a poll 
about 30 miles west of Ogden. To show that the rates 2 
effect from defined territories east of Chicago to Pacific 
coast terminals would have been just and reasonable mai 
mum rates to Utah common points, complainants submll 
as comparisons the aggregates of the hypothetical co 
modity rates from Missouri River to Utah common poills 
and the class differences between the rates from Missoul!! 
River and eastern defined territories established by the 
carriers at Balfour. In other words, the basic factor of the 
rates so arrived at is 80 per cent of the Missouri Rive™ 
Pacific coast commodity rates. As stated, it does nol 
necessarily follow that the same percentage relation, of 
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any perc: ntage relation, would have been a proper basis 
on all commodities irrespective of the differing transpor ta- 
tion and competitive conditions surrounding their move- 
ment to Pacific coast cities. Nor does it necessarily follow 
that the class differentials as between the various eastern 
defined territories fixed by the Commission to Nevada 
points and established by the carriers to intermediate 
points would have been just and reasonable differentials 
to have applied to Utah common points. If the rates from 
defined territories east of Chicago to Utah common points 
had been before us in the Salt Lake Case, supra, when 
the rates from such territories to not only Spokane and 
Nevada territories but also to Arizona, Maricopa County 
Commercial Club vs. S. F. P. & P. Ry. Co... 19 1. C. C., 275, 
were being considered, a proper adjustment might have 
been worked out. Complainants admit herein that they 
made a mistake in not attacking the rates from defined 
territories east of Chicago in the Salt Lake Case. In this 
case they are attempting to correct that mistake and 
apply the correction retroactively. 

It is also stated that some of the rates charged and col- 
lected from eastern defined territories to Utah common 
points during the period covered by the complaint were 
higher than the rates prescribed by the Commission from 
the same points of origin to Winnemucca, Nev., in Rail- 
road Commission of Nevada vs. §. P. Co., supra, and higher 
than the rates subsequently established by the carriers to 
points intermediate between the. Nevada-Utah state line 
and Utah common points. The Utah common points are 
intermediate to the points referred to. One of the best 
tests of the reasonableness of rates under section 1 is to 
compare the rates in issue with rates prescribed by this 
Commission, or with rates established by the carriers with 
relation thereto. Applying this test, the rates to Utah com- 
mon points were clearly unjust and unreasonable per se 
to the extent that they exceeded the rates contempor- 
aneously in effect from the same points of origin to the 
points referred to in western Utah and eastern Nevada. 
The higher rates to nearly all of the Utah common points 
also represented unauthorized departures from the long- 
and-short-haul rule of the fourth section. In Prey Bros. Vs. 
T. P. Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C., 658, the Commission declared 
unlawful and ordered refund of charges based on rates in 
violation of the fourth section which were unprotected by 
an application of the carrier. 


The general allegation that the rates in issue subjected 
complainants to undue prejudice and disadvantage in 
violation of sections 3 and 4 of the act will now be con- 
sidered. As stated, the extent of the damages claimed un- 
der these sections is measured by the difference in the 
charges collected and the charges that would have been 
collected had Fourth Section Order No. 124 been applied 
to the rates contemporaneously in effect to Pacific coast 
cities. In Inland Seed Co. vs. O.-W. R. R. & N. Co., 40 I. 
€. C., 517, claims for damages based on Fourth Section 
Order No. 124 were denied in respect to shipments which 
moved to Spokane. In that case none of the complainants 
proved that they had been damaged by reason of lower 
rates to the Pacific coast. Complainants herein state in 
their brief that the present case is differentiated from 
that case in that they have “suffered heavy damages.” Of 
the 15 complainants in this case, + was not represented 
at the hearing; 2 testified that they did not compete with 
Pacific coast dealers; 1 stated that he was not permitted 
to sell goods in many towns in Nevada as that territory 
Was “assigned” to Pacific coast jobbers by the manufac- 
turers from whom he purchased his supplies; 1, the rep- 
resentative of a candy concern, testified that he secured 
‘Some of his more important raw materials in Salt Lake 
City, but had to pay the San Francisco price therefor: 5 
had no idea of the amount of their competition with Pacific 
Coast dealers; and the remaining 5 estimated that they came 
into competition with Pacific Coast jobbers on from 5 to 
25 ber cent of their outbound business. Most of the com- 
Dlainants were and are engaged in the retail as well as 
Wholesale business, and sell considerable quantities of 
800ds locally in Salt Lake City, Ogden and the immediate 
Vicinity, in respect to which they have never competed 
With Pacific coast dealers. The complainants in the job- 
Pee busin, ss have always made a large percentage of 
lake Sales in the territory east, north and south of Salt 
“ne City. where no controlling competition from the 
acifie coast has ever been felt. Notwithstanding these 
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facts the claims for reparation in this case, in so far as 
they rest upon alleged violations of sections 3 and 4, are 
based upon the assumption that all shipments received by 
complainants from the East were sold in actual competi- 
tion with the Pacific coast. One witness for complainants 
urged.that damage followed as a matter of course from the 
difference in rates, irrespective of whether that difference 
in rates had to be absorbed in order to meet Pacific coast 
competition. This same witness admitted that if com- 
plainants had to figure out the actual damage sustained, 
as a result of the undue prejudice alleged their claims 
were “not worth much.” It was held in Anadarko Gotton 
Oli Co. va. A., ‘T. & 8. F. Ry. Co., 20 1 C: C., 48; 49, that 
the Commission is not justified in awarding damages ex- 
cept on a basis as definite and certain in law as would be 
necessary to support a final judgment or decree in court. 
The evidence submitted in support of the allegation that 
complainants were damaged by reason of undue prejudice 
does not conform to that standard. 

Upon consideration of all the facts we find and conclude 
that the rates on all commodities in effect between Sep- 
tember 18, 1914, and November 15, 1914, from eastern de- 
fined territories to Utah common points were unjust, un- 
reasonable and unlawful to the extent that they exceeded 
the lowest rates contemporaneously in effect on the same 
commodities from the same points of origin to Winne- 
mucca, Nev., or to points intermediate between the Nevada- 
Utah state line and Utah common points; that between 
the above dates complainants made numerous shipments to 
Utah common points and paid and bore charges thereon at 
rates herein found unreasonable and unlawful; and that 
they have been damaged to the extent that the charges 
paid exceeded the charges that would have accrued at the 
lowest rates contemporaneously in effect to Winnemucca, 
Nev., or to points intermediate between the Nevada-Utah 
state line and Utah common points; and that they are 
entitled to reparation, with interest. The exact amount of 
reparation due each complainant cannot be determined on 
this record. Each complainant should prepare a state- 
ment showing the details of the shipments in accordance 
with rule V of the Rules of Practice, and in addition the 
date on which the freight charges on each shipment were 
paid, which statement should be submitted to defendants 
for verification. Upon receipt of the statements so pre- 
pared and verified, we will consider the entry of appro- 
priate orders awarding reparation. 


WOOLLEY, Commissioner: 

No exceptions were taken by the parties to the facts 
stated in the foregoing report of the examiner. We have 
carefully considered the brief of exceptions filed by re- 
spondents to the proposed conclusions, but regard the same 
as inconclusive and sufficiently answered in the report, 
which, with some slight modifications, we approve and 
adopt as the report and finding of the Commission. 

By the Commission, Division 2. \ 


DEMURRAGE AND STORAGE RULES 


CASE NO. 9530 (49 I. C. C., 580-583) 
CHARLES SCHAEFER & SON VS. LONG ISLAND RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. 
Submitted May 18, 1917. Opinion No. 5139. 


Demurrage and track-storage rules applicable at Bushwick, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the detention of cars subject to the 
average demurrage agreement found to have been properly 
applied and not shown to have been or to he unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 


By Division 3: 

Complainants are Charles Schaefer and Charles Schaefer, 
Jr., copartners, engaged in the hay and grain business at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., under the name of Charles Schaefer & 
Son. By complaint filed January 29, 1917, they allege that 
for certain periods of detention at Bushwick, Brooklyn, of 
carloads of hay subject to the average demurrage agree- 
ment, defendant has exacted since December 11, 1916, and 
continues to exact, combined demurrage and track-storage 
charges which were and are unlawful and unreasonable. 
Reparation is asked. 

Since prior to December 11, 1916, defendant’s tariffs 
have provided the following track-storage charges, in addi- 
tion to the usual car demurrage charges, on carload freight 
placed on public team tracks at Bushwick for delivery: 
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$1 for each of the first two days after the expiration of 
two days’ free time and $2 for each succeeding day. Rule 
No. 7, as in effect from December 11, 1916, to April 30, 
1917, inclusive, provided the following demurrage charges 
after the expiration of two days’ free time on cars not 
subject to the so-called average agreement: $1 for the 
first day, $2 for the second day, $3 for the third day, and 
$5 for the fourth and each succeeding day. The same rule 
provided that where track-storage charges were in effect 
the demurrage charge should not exceed a sum which, 
added to the track-storage charge, amounted to $3 for 
each of the first three days, or $5 for each succeeding 
day. Sundays and legal holidays are excluded in comput- 
ing time under track-storage rules and also under the 
demurrage rules, except as otherwise provided in rule 
No. 9, which is known as the average agreement, an 
optional contract under which certain inducements are 
held out by the carrier for the return of equipment before 
the expiration of the free time. This rule, as in effect dur- 
ing the above period, reads in part as follows: 


When a shipper or receiver enters into the following agree- 
ment, the charge for detention to cars, on all cars held for load- 
ing or unloading by such shipper or receiver, shall be computed 
on the basis of the average time of detention to aJl such cars 
released during each calendar month, such average detention 
and charge to be computed as follows: 


Section A. One (1) credit will be allowed for each car re- 
leased within the first twenty-four hours of free time *. * *. 


After the expiration of the free time, the following debits per 
car per day, or fraction of a day, will be charged. 


One (1) debit for the first day; two (2) debits for the second 
day; three (3) debits for the third day; five (5) debits for the 
fourth day; five (5) debits for the fifth day. 


In no ease shall more than one (1) credit be allowed on any 
one car, and in no case shall more than sixteen (16) credits be 
applied in cancellation of debits accruing on any one car. When 
a car has accrued sixteen (16) debits, a charge of $5 per car per 
day, or fraction of a day, will be made for all subsequent de- 
tention, including Sundays and legal holidays. 

Section B. At the end of the calendar month the total num- 
ber of credits will be deducted from the total number of debits 
and $1 per debit charged for the remainder. If the credits equal 
or exceed the debits, no charge will be made for the detention 
of the cars, and no payment will be made to shippers or receiv- 
ers on account of such excess of credits, nor shall the credits 
in excess of the debits of any one month be considered in com- 
puting the average detention for another month. 


Rules Nos. 7 and 9, as in effect from May 1, 1917, to 
February 9, 1918, inclusive, were substantially similar in 
form to the prior rules in so far as the ordinary box-car 
equipment here under consideration is concerned. They 
provided, however, for demurrage or debit charges, as the 
case may be, of $2 for each of the first five days after the 
lapse of free time and $5 for the sixth and each succeeding 
day, while maximum charges for demurrage and track 
storage under rule No. 7 were fixed at $3 for each of the 
first three days and $5 for each succeeding day. 


For the detention at Bushwick of cars subject to rule 
No. 9, defendant, in addition to the demurrage charges 
specifically provided for therein, assessed the track-storage 
charges applicable at that station, while for the detention 
at that station of cars subject to rule No. 7, the demurrage 
charges were shrunk so that the combined demurrage 
and track-storage charges did not exceed the maximum 
charges prescribed in that rule. Under the latter rules, 
for example, the charges for demurrage and track storage 
at Bushwick for a period of detention of six days after 
the expiration of the free time were, under rule No. 7, 
$3 for each of the first three days, $4 for each of the next 
two days, and $5 for the sixth day, a total of $22. Under 
rule No. 9, if no credits were allowed, the charges assessed 
by defendant for a similar period of detention were $3 
for each of the first two days, $4 for each of the next three 
days, and $7 for the sixth day, a total of $25. 


Complainants contend that under a proper construction 
of the above tariff provisions the combined demurrage 
and track-storage charges for any given day on cars sub- 
ject to rule No. 9 should not have exceeded the maximum 
demurrage and track-storage charges contemporaneously 
applicable under rule No. 7. We are unable to agree with 
this contention. Rule No. 9, unlike No. 7, contained no 
reference to track-storage charges, but merely prescribed 
demurrage chargés. Track-storage charges were named 
in a separate tariff and applied in addition to demurrage 
charges. 

No evidence was specifically directed to the reasonable- 
ness of defendant’s rules governing charges for the de- 
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tention of cars subject to the average agreement: and 
apparently the sole purpose in filing the complaint was 
to obtain an interpretation of. the tariff provisions referred 
to. It is pointed out for defendant that where track. 
storage charges were in effect a consignee operatir» under 
the average agreement could escape demurrage ntire] 
by earning sufficient credits, leaving only the track stoned 
charges applicable, whereas on the straight deriurrage 
basis covered by rule No. 7 he would be compelled to Day 
demurrage charges in addition to track-storage charges 
Also, that the average agreement was optional with the 
shipper, and that he was at liberty at any time to termin. 
ate the average agreement and operate on the straight 
demurrage basis. The record shows that out of more 
than 1,000 cars handled by complainants at Bushwick 
under the average agreement between January 26 and 
May 3, 1917, inclusive, combined demurrage and track. 
storage charges in excess of the maximum charges pro- 
vided in rule No. 7 accrued on only 33 cars. 

Since the submission of this case defendant has publisheq 
new demurrage rules providing among other things, for 
increased demurrage charges and for certain changes 
in the terms of the average agreement. These rules be 
came effective February 10, 1918, and were published at 
the direction of the Director General of Railroads with 
the general approval of the Commission as an emergency 
measure designed to relieve the congested traffic condi- 
tions prevailing throughout the country. As rule No. 7 
makes no provision for maximum demurrage and track 
storage charges, the combined demurrage and track-storage 
charges applicable on cars subject to rule No. 9 do not 
now exceed, for any given period, those applicable under 
rule No. 7, thus eliminating complainant’s objection to the 
prior rules in that respect. 

We find that the demurrage and track-storage rules 
assailed were properly applied and that they are not 
shown to have been or to be unreasonable. 


An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 
























































HIRE YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER NOW 


(From the Hardwood Record.) 


Right now is probably the best time that has ever pre 
sented itself to hire a good traffic manager. The railroads, 
since the government has taken charge of their operations, 
are cutting down their organizations. A great many wide 
awake traffic men, who have been employed in the solicita- 
tion of business, are being taken from this work and put 
into the operating departments, in order to justify their 
being kept on the payroll. 


A good many railroad men affected by the changes have 
been quietly looking around for positions in the industrial 
field, taking the view that their tenure of more or less 
unnecessary jobs was likely to be of uncertain duration. 
One such official in the acquaintance of the writer has 
become traffic manager for a big company which had 
needed a man for a long time, but had managed to get 
along without one until this well-equipped railway expert 
became available. 


Of course, it is not to be expected that the hardwood 
companies can get a bargain in traffic managers, because 
qualified men in this line, as others, come high. But it is 
true that more favorable terms can be made now thal 
would have been possible formerly, and it is also true that 
many railroad men who would have hesitated to leave theif 
positions in the service are now glad to consider work 
that will take them into the industrial field. 

The plan which is being used successfully in the South 
and elsewhere, of having traffic work done on a co-operative 
basis, can be adopted by companies which haven’t enough 
work to justify the appointment of a man to serve theif 
individual interests. 
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May 18, 1918 


RATE ADVANCES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

It has been estimated by responsible officials of the 
Railroad Administration (and Director McAdoo is working 
on the rate problems before him on the basis of that 
estimate) that $750,000,000 will have to be raised by means 
of advances in freight rates, passenger fares, and econo- 
mies that can be achieved. 

In a broad way of speaking, the official thought now 
js that it will be necessary to increase rates and fares 
so as to bring in $750,000,000 more on the volume of 
business indicated by the amount done in the first three 
months of the current year. 

That is why it has been estimated that the increase 
in freight rates, roundly speaking, will be twenty-five per 
cent. An estimate is the best that can be made as to 
freight rates. With regard to passenger fares, a more ac- 
curate estimate can be made. Taking fares by and large, 
commutation and all, the average is probably not much 
above two cents, if they are that high. 

“It is known that tariffs stating passenger fares on a 
basis of three cents a mile for the ordinary first-class 
travel in day coaches, bearing effective date of May 25, 
have been prepared. They bear the notation that they are 
issued by direction of the Director-General under the au- 
thority of the President to initiate rates under the act of 
March 21, 1918. They are to be effective on one day’s 
notice. May 25, therefore, may be regarded as the day 
on which the higher passenger fares become effective. 

Three cents, therefore, unless something happens be- 
tween now and the prospective effective date, may be 
regarded as the basic rate, consideration of which has been 
going on for some time. 

Travelers in parlor and sleeping cars, however, will pay 
at a higher basis. They will pay 3.5 cents for each mile 
traveled, in addition to the price of chair or berth. Nearly 
all fares will be on a strict mileage basis, so that the 
man from around Pitssburgh who desires to travel to 
California via New Orleans, will pay more than the man 
who goes by the short line. It is not impossible that the 
man who travels from Washington to Pittsburgh via the 
Pennsylvania will. be asked to pay more than the one 
who goes via the B. & O., because the line of the first is 
about 77 miles longer than that of its competitor. 

The amateurs in the Railroad Administration, as dis- 
tinguished from Mr. Chambers and men of that kind, 
thought the best way to make advances in freight rates 
would be to attach a percentage supplement to each live 


| lariff. That was the plan in the fifteen per cent case. It 


broke relationships right and left. The Commission, in 
its report, told the carriers they might have their wish 
but that they would be expected to restore historic re- 
lationships between communities and commodities as soon 
a possible. A few restorations have been made, but by 
far the greater number remain to: be made. 


Under the law the orders of the Commission are effect: 
ive for two years. In theory they will have to be carried 
out, either before or after the President-made rates be- 
come effective. Some “bluff” at obeying the order may 
be made. It would not be at all surprising if it were 
ignored or work under it delayed so long that the small 
comfort shippers obtained by reason of it will be dissi- 
bated by the “law’s delays.” Besides, it is a question 
Whether the President-made rates do not supersede all 
tates or orders respecting rates issued by the Commission. 
Congress authorized the President to initiate rates. The 
tates in effect, filed in accordance with the orders of the 
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Commission, certainly are rates and if the President has 
the power to change rates, there is nothing in the law 
that limits his authority to rates made by the carriers. 

It is not impossible that enthusiastic but uninformed 
men in the Railroad Administration may put through their 
idea of making a blanket percentage increase in rates. 
Percentage is an enticing way to handle any figure. In 
theory it works no injustice to anybody. It takes $1 and 
makes it $1.10 and 50 cents and makes it 55 when the 
rule is to make a ten per cent advance. 

But business is not done on percentages. The man 
having to pay the ten cent advance in his freight 
rate, to continue his competition with the man who would 
be called on to pay only a five-cent advance, must find a 
way to “absorb” the difference of five cents created be- 
tween him and his competitor, or go out of business. A 
percentage increase would favor the short-haul business. 
It would assure a smaller base on’ which to found the 
terminal expenses. The government, as the common ecar- 
rier, might think that a good thing. It would save engine 
power in the sparsely settled regions of the country and 
enable it to be brought into the congested districts, but 
congestion is supposed to be one of the a the gov- 
ernment desires to avoid. 

One of the rumors that has persisted is that, unless the 
flat percentage scheme is approved, one of the advances 
likely to be ordered is an increase in the New York-Chi- 
cago scale of from $0.90 to $1.10. Such an advance would 
continue the relationships in Official Classification terri- 
tory with a minimum change. It would leave every shipper 
there about as he is now, in relation to others. There are 
key rates of that kind throughout the country that prob- 
ably could be increased and make the increase bear with 
about equal pressure on everybody. 


Tariffs of all kinds have been prepared and when Di- 
rector-General McAdoo says the word they will be filed 
under authority of the President, effective on whatever 
notice he chooses to give, without an opportunity on the 
part of shippers to express their views. They may, of 
course, protest later and the Commission has the power 
to overrule the President. 


Director Prouty’s office, supposed to represent the pub- 
lic, has not had opportunity to make suggestions. Un- 
officially, assurance has been given that the new freight 
rates will observe relationships between competing com- 
munities and commodities, but, inasmuch as they are the 
product of railroad traffic men, not much weight is at- 
tached to that assurance. Before they were working for 
the government these men always said that about every- 
thing they proposed. 

There is no reason to ‘thin that the technique of 
making rate advances to cover increases in wages and 
decrease in net operating income will be changed. The 
tariffs will be prepared by the regular agencies and filed 
in the regular way and will differ in no way from the 
ordinary tariff except that attached thereto will be a cer- 
tificate signed by the President telling the Commission 
that in his opinion there is an emergency condition re- 
quiring the changes in rates set forth in the tariffs to 
which the certificate will be attached. 


A ten per cent increase in the net revenue derived from 
freight in 1917 would almost exactly cover the increase 
in wages proposed by the wage commission, the figures 
of the increase being based on the number of men em- 
ployed at the end of 1917. If the average number em- 
ployed during the year were used instead of the number 
in December, the increase would figure only $262,000,000 
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and a ten per cent advance in the charges on the volume 
of freight in 1917 would more than cover the increase in 
wages. 

If the net revenue for the first three months of 1918 
were to be one-fifth of the net for the entire year, as 
the net for the first three months of 1917 was for that 
year, then the deficit in the fund from which the “just 
compensation” authorized by the act of March 21 is to 
be paid would be close to $580,000,000, or something over 
$800,000,000, to cover which would require an increase 
of about twenty-five per cent. 

It was on figuring of that kind that reports of increases 
ranging from 25 to 35 per cent have been founded. 

All the perplexities that rest on the man whose income 
is $100 a month but whose living commitments are about 
$110 a month abide with the Railroad Administration. 
That fact is emphasized, it is believed, by the report of 
the wage commission, and the summary of the results of 
operations in March. 

The summary for March and for the three months end- 
ing- with March shows the railroads to be much werse 
off than in the first three months of 1917. 

The wage commission report suggests an increase of 
wages for all employes receiving less than $3,000 a year, 
which calls for an increase over the wages paid in De- 
cember, 1915, amounting, roughly speaking, to $288,000,000 
—if there are no more men employed now than then. 
There are probably more, so the total is nearer $300,000,- 
000, even without counting the second and third class 
roads, generally called short lines, although some of them 
are hundreds of miles long. 

There will be an increase in wages. That is as certain 
as that the government has taken over the assets of the 
railroad companies. How much it will be is a matter for 
speculation. Judging from what happened in the summer 
of 1916, the increases will be not much less than those 
recommended by the wage commission. 


That is not intended as a reflection on the Railroad 
Administration, but it is a fact that it is a port of the gov- 
ernment. It is a farther fact that whatever is part of a 
government, other than an autocracy, must or does take 
account of the votes of a considerable part of the popula- 
tion. 

How is Director-General McAdoo to obtain the money? 
There are three ways—economies in operation, increases 
in rates, and reduction in the rent to be paid for the rail- 
road property. 

All methods are under consideration. Rate clerks, by 
the hundreds, here and in the tariff publishing agencies, 
are checking in advances, to see how tariffs carrying ad- 
vances suggested on different bases will look. The “econo- 
mies” already ordered, ,except the elimination of trans- 
continental passenger trains, and possibly a few others, are 
perhaps about the limit to which Mr. McAdoo can go, with- 
out decreasing the volume of work accomplished. What 
is being attempted in the way of making the railroad 
owners take less rent than the maximum allowed in the 
act of March 21, commonly called the federal control law, 
doubtless has been suggested to readers of The Traffic 
World by the various articles on the proposed contract be- 
tween the government and the properties the government 
now holds, as a tenant by force, and the dismissal of 
short-line railroads. The dismissals might be classified 
under the heading of economies. 

Everything that has been suggested can be done by Di- 
rector-General McAdoo. As Secretary of the Treasury he 
has complete control, or soon will have, over the banks 
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of the country. As Director-General of the Railroads he 
has complete control over the railroads, and through the 
Overman bill may also soon have control over the ques. 
tion as to what is the just, reasonable and no:-discrinj. 
natory rate. 

What kind of rates are being checked in by the rate 
clerks? The answer is about all kinds that have eye 
been imagined except postage stamp rates. They are 
making up tariffs for the consideration of their superiors 
based on about every known or suspected formula. Which 
kind or kinds of tariffs will be accepted and put into effect 
the Director-General cannot know, because he has not 
given any thought to them. The chances are he will not 
bother his head about the different kinds, but that when 
he has made up his mind how much monéy will have to 
be raised in that way, he will leave the question as to 
the kind or kinds of tariffs to be decided by his advisers, 

But here are some things that are about as certain as 
that two and two make four: The marine-insured rail 
and-water rates, coastwise, will come up to the level of 
all-rail. The all-water rates will come up to all-rail in 
the few places where they are lower. The reason for say. 


ing that is to be found in the Commission’s fifteen per cent 


decision and the recently issued fifteenth section permis. 
sion authorizing the rail-lake-and-rail, water-and-rail ‘and 
all-water rates on the Great Lakes and connecting waters 
to be brought to the all-rail. Rates in the Mississippi val- 
ley, depressed by water competition, actual and potential, 
will be brought up, so they will bridge that stream with 
a body of rates high enough to meet the moderately high 
rates in the interior of the southeast and in the eastern 
part of Texas common point territory. The passenger 
fares all over the country will be brought up, and import 
and export rates will be canceled or brought up to do 
mestic level. 

This bringing of rates in the Mississippi Valley up so 
as to form a bridge over the father of waters will be no 
more than has been done with transcontinental rates to 
the Pacific Coast termmals. They have been made high 
enough to clear the high points in the inter-mountain 
country. Abolition of import and export rates has beel 
foreshadowed for a long time by the cancellation of such 
rates on iron and steel. 












































In fact there is nothing that can be proposed that can- 
not be pointed out as having been suggested in action 
taken by the Commission or proposed, during the last 
three years, by the carriers themselves. The railroads 
were hard put to it a year ago, they thought, so they pro 
posed and obtained the fifteen per cent advance. Then the 
government took them over and conditions, financial, are 
worse than ever. Nobody knows exactly what thoughts 
the President and his advisers had when they decided that 
it would be for the public good to make this informal trial 
of government operation, thereby giving men suspected 
of believing in government ownership and operation 42 
opportunity to tear down the railroad structure and try 
rebuild it with one hand while trying to carry on a Wa 
with the other. 


The Railroad Administration, instead of giving repet 
orders for cars and engines, has used months of time 
while cars and engines have been wearing out, to stan¢- 
ardize engines and make plans for cars that at the last 
minute had to be returned for changes, because the need 
for ship steel was so great that enough for all-steel cats 
could not be spared. The cars were ordered before the 
changes in plans could. be made. That is to say, the builé 
ers were notified that they were expected to produce 100; 
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qo cars, plans for which would soon be ready. That is 
the understanding of the situation among the men who 
have to know something about the technical side of a 
question that is of only secondary interest to shippers. 
One striking phase in all the rate-checking work the 
derks are doing, in the preparation of models of tariffs 
for the consideration of the Director-General, if he cares 
to look at them, is that they are being built largely on 
mileage. Mileage, of course, in all rate-making is a factor, 
but only one of the four or five that must be considered. 
Now that there is no competition and war has made a 
demand for everything that can be produced, neither tariff 
nor traffic men have had to give much consideration to 
anything other than the need of money and mileage. The 
tariff clerks, of course, are not familiar with anything 
other than mileage and when they are not held down by 
specified maxima, as, for instance, port differentials and 
rates to and from Minneapolis via Duluth, their checking 
is with mileage as the only factor. 


The basic rules in the making of rates on every con- 
siderable railroad system recognize mileage as the big 
factor in rate-making and the one to control, if rates can 
be made in that way. Inasmuch as there is now no recog- 
nized competition and no one suspects any rate would 
cause any appreciable reduction in the volume of tonnage, 
mileage, it is believed, will get greater recognition than 
ever, The only possible check on making mileage the con- 
trolling factor is that it may throw an influential individual 
or industry into an unfavorable position. Protests on that 
score, it is believed, may make the officials dealing with 
the subject at least stop, look and listen. 


All the utterances that have been made by or on behalf 
of the President run to the effect that there will be no 
interference with the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
the state commissions in the ordinary rate matters. That 
raises the question as to what is an ordinary rate matter. 
The only way in which the so-called big rate cases can be 
differentiated from ordinary rate cases is that the tariffs 
are all filed at the same time to become effective at the 
same time. That is the only way a big rate case has ever 
been created. The tariffs are like those filed every day. 
The identical filing and identical effective date features 
were creatures of the competitive system. While the roads 
were in competition, they had first to agree on what they 
would like to do and then upon .the effective date, so as to 
all be on an equality on the day the new rates became 
operative. 


The Director-General, through the tariff agents, can file 
tariffs effective on different dates and then have them all 
made effective on the same day by simply having them 
stamped as having been filed by order of the President to 
become effective on the different date specified by him. 
Everything can be treated as an ordinary rate matter and 
thereby be kept within the scope of the Commission’s juris- 
diction or everything can be stamped by the President 
and thereby be made something beyond the Commission’s 
bower of suspension, and subject only to investigation 
after it becomes effective. 


RELEASE OF SHORT LINES 


, The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Inquiries directed to the Railroad Administration con- 
cerning the list of eighty-seven short lines relinquished 
from government control, as printed in The Traffic World 
May 11, are being met with the statement that it is not 
authentic. As to some roads, subordinates in Mr. Payne’s 
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office have said that such and such a road was included 
in a list prepared before the passage of the railroad con- 
trol law, but that since the passage of that law all roads 
are being regarded as under government control. ‘The 
list was apparently the joint production of John Barton 
Payne and A. H. Smith and was circulated by the latter. 
It fell into the hands of the Short Line Association, which 
sent it to the members listed. -Members have told the 
association that they have received no notice of relinquish- 
ment. 


CONTROL OF SHORT LINES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Exclusion from government control of short-line rail- 
roads by Director-General McAdoo will take place, if at all, 
only after a fight with the railroad commissions of south- 
ern states, and probably against the protest of delegations 
in Congress from southern states. Chairman Candler of 
the Georgia commission has sent out a call to the commis- 
sions of Alabama, the Carolinas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Florida and Kentucky suggesting a conference on the sub- 
ject at a convenient time and place. The time and place 
may be decided by the time this is in print. 


Allison Mayfield, the veteran chairman of the Texas 
commission, and Laurence Finn, chairman of the Ken- 
tucky commission, were in Washington May 14. The 
former was in conferences with the executive committee 
of the American Short Railroad Association, of which Ben 
B. Cain of Texas is chairman, and with the members of 
the Texas delegation in Congress devising plans for per- 
suading the Railroad Administration that if it carries out 
its policy of exclusion it will bring ruin on thousands of 
communities in the south and west and seriously reduce 
the supply of food, lumber and coal, without any com- 
pensating advantage unless the saving of a few million 
dollars to the treasuries of the big railroads is a com- 
pensating advantage. The Texas delegation held a meet- 
ing May 14 to listen to representations on the subject by 
Mayfield and Cain. 


Chairman Finn did not take part in the conferences look- 
ing toward the adoption of schemes for making the Rail- 
road Administration see that it will commit an economic 
blunder if it follows the construction of the control statute 
made by John Barton Payne, which construction was re- 
pudiated by the members of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce when he enunciated it 
at a hearing before that committee in January. He con- 
fined his attentions to officials of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 


The probabilities are that the Texas delegation will join 
in a protest or petition to the Director-General against 
doing such violence to the English language as would be 
done, they think, were the Railroad Administration to 
adopt the construction placed on the first and fourteenth 
sections of the federal control act of March 21, 1918. 


Railroad commissioners in the southern and western 
states believe they know the economic value of the short 
lines (which are short only because they have not been 
connected with other short lines to constitute new trunk 
lines) better than Mr. Payne or any of the other men 
who advise him, and especially his advisers who were 
formerly Santa Fe men and who therefore are presumed 
to have dictated the policy of hostility that trunk line 
showed toward the little roads in the tap line case. The 
Santa Fe was the real backing in that case and, in many 
instances, the proceeding might have been entitled Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission ex rel. A. T. & S. F. vs. 
Louisiana & Texas et al. Of course, the technical name 
of the tap line case is I. and S. No. 11. 


Chairman Mayfield was accompanied in his mission by 
Commissioner Hurdleston, Assistant Attorney-General Lu- 
ther Nickels and Homer Dotson, chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Texas Short Lines. The meeting of the Texas 
delegation was attended by all except one member, who 
was away on account of illness. 

In the letter he sent to the commissions of other south- 
ern states Chairman Candler said: 


In view of the prevalent impression that the federal ad- 
ministration does not intend to take over the short-line 
railroads and of the possible disastrous effects of such 
action, and in view of the fact that many of the short lines 
have been financed and are worked by local interests and 
have been, and are, important developers in their respect- 
ive territories, it has been suggested that state commis- 
sions in the southeast should consider the situation and 
bring to bear in behalf of these lines such influence as 
they may have with the federal administration. 

Georgia has a number of such lines and the result of 
expatriation, so to speak, means bankruptcy. This Com- 
mission would be pleased to have some expression from 
you, particularly as to the desirability and feasibility of 
an early conference at some convenient place and time. 
The Director of Railroads will probably decide upon his 
course of action within the next four or six weeks. 


The executive committee of which Mr. Cain is chairman 
has worked out what it believes a feasible plan under 
which the Director-General can take over all the short 


lines, except those that desire to remain independent, and 
thereby keep within the law, without causing a burden 


on the treasury greater than the value of the service ren- 
dered. The plan, as sent to Mr. McAdoo, is as follows: 


In order to conserve your time, this committee has under- 
taken to set down as precisely and as concisely as pos- 
sible, the salient facts concerning the short line railroads. 

This committee was created at a conference of short 
line railroads held in Washington, D. C., April 11, 1918, 
and subsequently by large referendum vote, its authority 
has been confirmed. There are several hundred short line 
railroads in the United States with a trackage in the ag- 
gregate of about 35,000 miles, representing a property in- 
vestment of approximately two billion dollars. 

We therefore ask you to give careful consideration to 
the following: 

1. All railroads engaged in the general transportation 
business, whether large or small, should be retained un- 
der federal control, except such as may be relinquished by 
mutual agreement. 

The reasons for this sweeping statement are many and 
may be grouped, perhaps, almost entirely under the two 
heads “Practical” and “Financial.” 

As to “Practical” we suggest the following: 


(a) Transportation is one of the vital necessities in the 
prosecution of the war and any plan of the Government for the 
marshaling of this force that leaves out the smallest component 
part without preserving for the Government the right of com- 
plete direction, has been weakened in some degree, and the 
degree is to be measured by the extent to which the Govern- 
ment has given up its necessary right of direction. 
applicable to this statement are innumerable. They will readily 
be recognized by any person of experience in the transporta- 
tion business. We mention but a few: 


The right of prescribing priority of shipments; the right of 
directing embargoes; the right of pooling railroad equipment, 
regardless of ownership; the necessity of co-ordinated handling 
of labor conditions; the importance of precluding the possibility 
of a conflicting and destructive jurisdiction between State and 
National Railroad Commissions and the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration; the necessity of the elimination of waste in the 
Nation’s resources. All of these things may be done only by 
centralized authority, intelligently directed. 


(b) As to “Financial”: If the practical reasons next above 
stated were not sufficient to establish our major premise that 
all railroads should be retained under control by the Govern- 
ment, there are many reasons of a financial nature which right- 
fully require sufficient statement. 


We lay down this broad proposition. The railroads are 
wards of the government. They exist only by virtue of 
government authority. Their incomes are based entirely 
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upon rates ordained by government supervision. 
nomic necessity fixes their cost of operation. This eco- 
nomic necessity is now being controlled largely |: the gov. 
ernment. The margin between “income” and “outgo” in 
normal times is small. The machinery for alicring thi 
margin is complex and slow of movement. In crises gyc} 
as those with which we are confronted from diy to day 
these transportation units, in the hands of their owners. 
hedged about by insurmountable legal restric‘ions, ar 
incapable of functioning reliably. This is completely 
proven by the necessities of some of the great trunk lines 
which have been cared for by the federal government 
The same conditions apply even down to th smallest 
railroad, save in very exceptional cases. Very many of 
the short line railroads, at this moment, are desperately 
striving to perform their full duty in the transportation 
field, but are being pressed so hard on all sides by ag. 
verse economic forces that it is with the greatest diff. 
culty they are able to stand up and function at all, 4 
large percentage of these difficulties have been produced 
by the necessities of the federal government. For jp. 
stance, the very large increase in the cost of coal, the 
prices of steel and timber, and now the proposed advance 
in wage cost. We realize fully that these things have alj 
been necessary, and they are burdens which must be ear. 
ried in the interest of the general good of the nation. 

In giving us these burdens to carry, however, the na 
tion:must furnish us with the strength required by the 
size of the burden. So then, we have on the one hand 
these large burdens placed upon us. On the other hand, 
we have our ability to carry these burdens, very largely 
impaired by the effect of embargoes and priority orders 
and the disregard of routing instructions on our business, 

Under these conditions our net incomes have dwindled in 
most cases to the vanishing point and in a number of 
cases to the requirement of red ink. The result is that 
our securities have tumbled. Our stockholders and bond- 
holders, numbered in the thousands, are facing serious 
financial loss, and in the aggregate a very large number of 
communities are in a fair way to be deprived entirely of 
transportation facilities. Financing has been made tm 
possible. Government loans have pre-empted the banking 
facilities of the nation with the bare exception of com- 
mercial transactions, based on paper discountable under 
the rules of the Federal Reserve Banks. Short line railroad 
securities, in the amount of thousands of dollars, are ma 
turing each month which, under present conditions, it is 
impossible to liquidate. State, private and national banks 
the country over are holders of these securities, so that 
credit has been interned in this manner and directly and 
indirectly the peoples of the nation are suffering. 

With these facts in mind, it is our firm conviction that 
this uncertain policy should no longer be permitted. A 
straight, positive, open announcement by the administra 
tion of a liberal policy, based on our major premise herein, 
would be of incalculable benefit to our nation and its it 
dustries. We cannot urge this too strongly, Mr. Director 
General, and relying upon the ultimate wisdom of the 
administration concerning these matters, we desire now to 
submit for your consideration a suggested plan for the 
handling of the short line railroads. 

2. The short line railroads of this country fall readily 
into two classes which may, for these purposes, be desig: 
nated as follows: 

(a) Matured roads. 

(b) Unmatured roads. 

As to “a” we may say that the matured roads are those 
that have been fully completed and in operation a suff: 
cient length of time so that the history of their earnings 
and expenses indicate what might reasonably be expected 
in the future. 


Most of the short line roads in this class may be dealt 
with under the Federal Control Act, by a standard form 
of contract, allotting to them under the government col 
tract guarantee, a sum of money which would represetl 
the average annual net earnings, over the three-yeal 
period, as provided by the Federal Control Law. 

As to “b” or the unmatured roads, we may say that 
these are roads that have never been fully completed, 0 


‘have been so recently constructed, or extended, into ur 


developed territory, or are roads which are confronted 

with other abnormal conditions, so that their earning: 

over the three-year period do not represent a full and fait 
a 
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measure of their ultimate capacity for service or value 
in the transportation field. Compensation provided for in 
ihe Federai Control Act applied to this class of roads would 
je unfair and insufficient. -Under the law it is clearly 
yithin the province of the administration to take into 
gnsideration unusual or abnormal conditions concerning 
any carrier and provide such just compensation as may 
he deemed equitable. = - ; , 

pased upon this. provision of the law, and having in 
mind the unmatured class of short railroads, the agree- 
ment for just compensation to these carriers might be 
worked out along the following lines. The contract to 
provide substantially: ‘ 

First. That the line is retained under federal control 
and subject to all of the orders and the complete juris- 
diction of the federal government in every respect. 

Second. The road to retain possession of its property 
and to operate the same for the best interests of the gov- 

nt. 
Third. The government to agree that it will protect the 
road in the distribution of cars. Aare 

Fourth. The government to agree that it will respect 
shippers’ routing instructions in all cases where excessive 
mileage is not thereby created, or some other condition 
which would result in the wastage of the nation’s re- 

rces. 
wpitth, The government to agree that the division of in- 
terline rates shall not be reduced and that rate increases 
shall be applicable to the road. ; 

Sixth. The government to agree that in the event addi- 
tional operating expenses are created for the road on ac- 
count of government advances in prices of coal or other 
materials or labor cost, that it will increase the percent- 
age of divisions from time to time, and as occasion may 
require, which the road is to receive from joint through 
rates. 

Seventh. The government to agree that if it is required 
to issue priority orders or embargoes or any other orders 
or instructions, which seriously affect the earnings of the 
road, that it will make such reparation therefor as may be 
necessary in order to preserve the road whole in its 
earnings. 

Eighth. The government to agree that the road shall 
have the right to purchase materials and supplies through 
the railroad administration purchasing agents and that it 
shall be required to pay only so much as the regular prices 
fixed upon the materials furnished in the purchasing com- 
mittee’s dealings with all other government railroads. 

Ninth. The government to agree that it will be of such 
service as is reasonable and proper in assisting the road 
in its financial requirements and the road is to be prohib- 
ited from making any financial arrangements without the 
prior knowledge and consent of the government. 

Tenth. Such other provisions should be inserted in this 
contract as will retain for the government complete con- 
trol of the property, while, on the other hand, the road 
may be permitted to pursue its normal and ordinary course 
of business, except. as otherwise may be ordered by the 
railroad administration. 


We recognize that this general plan as to unmatured 
toads may be somewhat crude, as herein stated, but it 
eliminates the necessity for any possible controversy over 
a specified amount of just compensation, and it avoids for 
the government the necessity of detailed supervision 
over smaller properties. It places the responsibility 
of operation direct on present organizations and the 
only obligation that the government assumes is to pre- 
serve these roads from harm, resulting directly from gov- 
ernment activities. 

On the other hand, it retains for the government abso- 


lute unqualified authority during the period of the war, 
and leaves the transportation system of this country as it 
should be left, a complete and fully assembled machine. 

8. This committee suggests to you, Mr. Director Gen- 
eral, the wisdom of establishing in the federal railroad ad- 
ministration a division of short lines, under the control 
of a shor: line director. 


During ul of the uncertainty which has surrounded the 
allroad situation, since the proclamation of the President 
on December 27, 1917, the short lines have seemingly been 
homeless and friendless. . 

The federal railroad administration has been created 
entirely out of trunk line material, and what little com- 
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fort there has been in the situation has gone to assuage 
the fears of the owners and operators of trunk line rail- 
roads, because their matters were at least in hands of men 
who knew the difficulties of the trunk line situation. This 
little comfort has been denied the short lines. There has 
even been unnecessary alarm among short line security 
holders and creditors on account of the fact that there 
might possibly be, among the trunk line representatives in 
the railroad administration, a spirit of unfriendliness to- 
ward the short line roads. 


This committee asserts that short line problems and 
trunk line problems are very different, and that for in- 
telligent direction and wise decision concerning short line 
matters a man of extended short line experience in the 
railroad administration cabinet is very essential. These 
matters are matters of very great moment to the short 
line owners and creditors, and the appointment by you of 
a short line representative in charge of the short line prob- 
lems, would be most effective in allaying the alarm that is 
now felt the country over concerning the ultimate solution 
of these problems. 


4. This committee, Mr. Director General, is very well 
aware of the enormous responsibilities that have been 
placed upon you and of the almost superhuman attributes 
which a person must of necessity possess to deal effectively 
with these responsibilities. 

We assert to you our confidence in your ability and apol- 
ogize for taking so much of your time. We have felt it 
necessary, however, to take this time of yours to present 
these matters in the manner in which they have been 
presented. 

In closing, we have one illustration to leave with you. 

The systems of highways in this country reach all of the 
development that has heretofore taken place, and have of 
necessity always preceded such development. 

If the various governmental agencies were at this time 
to withdraw all support from the maintenance of less im- 
portant highways and were to place all of the maintenance 
upon the Lincoln Highway and a few- others, the ruin that 
would result to property adjacent to the less important 
highways is analogous to the ruin that will result to the 
short lines, and the property adjacent to such short lines, 
should the government deal only with the Pennsylvania 
and a few of the other important trunk line railroads. The 
property owner on the less important highways compares 
to the property owner on the smaller railroads. To him 
and to the nation this property is relatively as necessary 
as the property of a man located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania or on the main line of the Lincoln Highway, 
and the only difference’ between these two classes of prop- 
erty owners is the good fortune that resulted to the owner 
on the Lincoln Highway, when the road was established, 
as against the bad luck of the man located on the less 
important highway. 

We cannot conceive, Mr. Director General, of the gov- 
ernment pursuing an unwise course to a ruinous conclu- 
sion. We therefore leave this subject in your hands, with 
the distinct feeling that it will be treated with the con- 
sideration demanded by its importance. 

This committee, individually and collectively, offers to 
you its unqualified support, and will be glad to have the 
opportunity of serving the nation in any manner that you 
may direct. 


PASSENGER SCHEDULES CUT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo May 13 ordered the curtail- 

ment of transcontinental passenger schedules from Chi- 

cago west, effective June 2, to save 11,728,000 train miles 

a year, by eliminating competition and cutting down 
running schedules. His announcement is as follows: 


Director-General McAdoo has approved the recommenda- 
tion of Regional Director Aishton for a reduction in the 
mileage of transcontinental passenger trains starting from 
Chicago, aggregating 11,728,000 miles per annum, and it is 
proposed that the revised schedules shall take effect on 
June 2. 

This economy has been accomplished by abandoning 
duplicate service between Chicago and the Pacific Coast 
cities and assigning to the short and direct routes to each 
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city the fastest through service. 
T. & S. F. will be the preferred route to Los Angeles, C. 
& N. W.-Union Pacific-Southern Pacific to San Francisco, 
Burlington-Northern Pacific to Portland, and the C. M. & 
St. P. to Seattle. The fast trains will make the run in 72 
hours to each city. There will be a secondary train carry- 
ing all classes of equipment scheduled in 78 hours. The 
other transcontinental roads will operate such service as 
may be necessary to accommodate their intermediate travel 
on reasonable schedules. 

On the same date the mail schedules will be adjusted so 
that there will be a parity of mail service between Chi- 
cago and each of the rival commercial centers on the Pa- 
cific Coast. The fast mail trains will cover the distance 
between Chicago and Pacific Coast terminals in 65 hours. 

The public will be adequately served under the new ar- 
rangement, although it is probable that more upper berths 
will be sold in the future than in the past. 

The Passenger Committee for the Western District has 
now started working on the rearrangement of the sched- 
ules to the Southwest, where important economies can 
also be effected without affecting public convenience. 


PAYMENT OF FREIGHT BILLS—RULES 
FOR HANDLING CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Unless those who have freight bills to pay bestir them- 
selves, the proposal to establish a rule requiring the pay- 
ment of a freight bill in forty-eight hours after the delivery 
of the shipment will be approved. The matter is being 
handled in the regular government way, and not in the 
way to which shippers were accustomed under the prac- 
tice of the Commission. That is to say, only unofficial 
information that such a change is in contemplation in the 
practice respecting the payment of freight bills is avail- 
able and those who desire to protest or to make sugges- 
tions as to why the rule should be more liberal than that 
must proceed without actual evidence as to what is being 
considered. They must act on the declaration here made 
or on assurances from the Railroad Administration off- 
cials that such a change has been under consideration. 
Government practice does not contemplate giving accurate 
advice on a subject in advance of approval by the highest 
official having the matter in charge. After action, those 
who may believe themselves to be damaged may make their 
representations with a view to having a change made in 
something already in effect. 

Concurrently the Railroad Administration officials are 
revising the rules for the handling of claims for loss and 
damage. That is also being handled in the government 
way. The understanding was that the Director-General’s 
advisers would consider the revision, in conference about 
May 14, depending on whether the Director-General was 
able to leave his house. His throat has been in a bad way 
after his liberty loan speech-making and Dr. Grayson kept 
him in bed the rest of the week of his return to Washing- 
ton. 


It is believed that unofficial information that such a re- 
vision of the rules pertaining to claims for loss and dam- 
age caused the report among live stock interests that the 
government had decided not to allow claims on live stock 
for damage resulting from delays in transportation or loss 
sustained through declines in the market during slow 
transportation to the markets. 

Such reports are necessarily inaccurate because the rail- 
roads, though under government control, are still subject 
to the duty to carry safely and with reasonable dispatch 
or diligence, defined in hundreds of court decisions and 
well understood among lawyers. 

The primary object of the rules, prepared in Director 
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Prouty’s office, is to make it more difficult for shippers 


and claim agents to draw near the forbidden ribate jin. 


by the making and allowance of claims that world be m 
garded with suspicion by an absolutely honest niin. Rail. 
roads and live stock men have been accused «f edging 
close to that line and now that the governmen: has ¢qp,. 
trol of the railroads there is a feeling that there is reagoy 
for rules as stringent as can be made, not to shut oy 
honest claims but to make impossible the kind that woul 
not pass muster with a reasonable government official, 

The proposal to require the payment of freigh! bills by 
the hour the free time for unloading has expired wil] be 
a recognition of the fact that the railroads need the money 
and that they will need it more when the proposed ad. 
vances in wages have been made than ever before. It jg 
the legal right of a carrier to demand prepayment of freight 
bills. A rule requiring payment within forty-eight hours 
could be defended on the ground that that is a large ¢op. 
cession from the rule that might be enforced, but it is, 
refusal to recognize the fact that business is not done op 
the forty-eight hour basis. It takes more than forty-eight 
hours to audit freight bills to catch up the errors of um. 
informed station agents, the errors of destination agents 
who think that because .a car did not travel by the route 
specified in the bill of lading that that is warrant for 
them to change the total of the bill, and the errors that 
will creep into the performance of ordinary clerical work. 

Auditing of freight bills before payment, it is generally 
argued, saves time for everybody because, when a shipper 
admits that he owes the money, ninety-nine per cent of the 
time he is right. Undercharges constitute a small part 
of the errors and the ordinary shipper knows the rates 
applicable on his particular traffic much better than the 
carriers. Théy are the particular things with which the 
shipper has to deal, while the railroad agents must deal 
with everything. 

Unless, however, the shippers act on the assumption that 
the unofficial reports are accurate and argue out the case 
without official information as to what is proposed, they 
run the risk of having the matter disposed of without con 
sideration of the representations they could make on the 
subject. 


The National Industrial Traffic League has appointed a 
committee to take up with the Railroad Administration the 
matter of the proposal to require freight bills to be paid 
within 48 hours after delivery and Director Prouty has 
promised that it shall be heard before any action is taken. 


ABOLISHING CLAIM DEPARTMENTS 


(The National Poultry, Butter and Egg Bulletin.) 
From several quarters the rumor is spreading that off- 
cial Washington is considering a move to abolish the rail 
road claim departments, though upon what theory this 


will be undertaken is not easy to see. But it has beel 


pointed out that if railroad claims are to be handled afte” 


the fashion of parcel post claims, then a sad experience 
awaits those who attempt to make the carriers liable fo 
losses resulting from their negligence, for it is a wel 
known fact that claims having to do with parcel post ust 
ally cost more to collect than they are worth, if indeed 
they are ever collected. 

A-conference of railroad claim agents will be held in 
Chicago soon, when it is hoped some definite plan will l 
worked out for the handling of claims under governmen! 
control so as to have a uniform practice all over the cout 
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‘Service upon the home line office. 


May 18, 4918 


try. It is understood that this move has official sanction 
of the Director-General of Railroads, and if the conference 
materializes it is hoped that representatives of the U. S. 
Railroad Administration and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will participate in it. 

According to recent published reports the government 
has advanced to the railroads during the four months just 
ended the sum of $90,614,000 as loans or advanced pay- 
ments. Nearly $44,000,000 was paid to the New Haven 
to meet maturing obligations, and about $13,000,000 to the 
New York Central lines. Further advances are regarded 
certain, and while most roads are moving a healthy volume 
of business, quite a few lines have a lot of obligations 
which must be met. 

In this war situation nobody denies that the government 
should have first call on the railroads as well as on every- 
thing else, and, having in mind the fact that military 
necessity knows less law than any other kind, it may turn 
out that some funny things will develop as time goes on 
which many of our legal lights and gray-haired traffic men 
would now declare to be impossible. 

And if loss and damage claims are to be cut out, should 
not the rates on dairy products be lowered? 

Moreover, who can afford to ship entirely at owner’s 
risk? 

Looks as if there may be a new kind of insurance the 
trade will have to begin using if protection cannot be had 
otherwise. 

The collection of claims is already being hedged about 
by new difficulties since the Director-General is said to 
have promulgated some rather far-reaching and unexpected 
rules as to bringing suits against the carriers. These may 
foreshadow others even more epoch-making in that they 
may completely revolutionize the handling of loss and dam: 
age claims. 


SERVICE FOR SHIPPERS 


A letter dated May 7, written by Director Chambers to 
the regional directors, concerning the fear of the shipping 
public that it will not be as well served-as formerly, now 
that the off-line agencies have been abolished, is as fol- 
lows: 


Referring to my letter of April 3, in connection with 
Director-General’s letter governing changes in traffic 
forces: 

There seems to be some alarm on the part of shipping 
public that they are not going to receive from the existing 
traffic organizations as complete and satisfactory service 
as heretofore given in the larger cities, together by the 
home railroad offices and foreign line office, the changed 
conditions now placing the responsibility for the entire 
It was suggested in 
my letter above that the latter equip itself so as to be in 


position to render service completely. 


In the principal commercial centers railroads have joint 
tariff bureaus fully equipped with expert traffic men. The 
lariff files in these bureaus can be readily adjusted to 
contain all the rate information which the business in- 
terests in the particular city or territory may need. They 
are the very best source for proper and correct tariff in- 


formation. For example, either Central Freight Associa- 
tion or Western Trunk Line office in Chicago could readily 
and with very little additional expense carry a complete 
set of the principal tariffs of all railroads, placing itself 
M position to answer all inquiries promptly. This, in ad- 
dition to the tariff files in the general offices of individual 
Ines, would, I am sure, fully satisfy the need of shipping 
Dublic. The principal tariff bureaus are located at New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta and San Francisco, with 
sub bureaus in most of the larger shipping sections. The 
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sub bureau could also be equipped with such tariffs as 
necessary in the section of country it covered. 

As to passing reports on high-class non-perishable traf- 
fic, this is a service the responsibility for which is largely 
upon the individual line and is a necessary service to 
the shipper, but not to the extent, however, that it has 
been given in the past under competitive conditions. 
Traffic officers of railroads should be instructed to confer 
with interested shippers for the purpose of determining 
the information of passings needed by shippers. It should 
be a mail service. I do not anticipate any difficulty in 
shippers and carriers agreeing upon a plan satisfactory 
to both interests. The points at which the passing report 
should be made in the different sections of the country are 
well established by the practice of the past. 


As to passing reports on live stock and perishable traf- 
fic, this is largely a telegraphic service. The points at 
which these reports should be made have been established 
by long practice. The shippers’ marketing plans are based 
upon them, as well as the railroads’ diversion arrange- 
ments. As to this service, it is not necessary to continue 
the amount of telegraphing which has been done in the 
past, and shippers do not now expect it. The responsibil- 
ity for this work is also largely upon the individual carrier. 
I am sure from my discussion of the subject with repre- 
sentatives of shippers’ organizations that no difficulty will 
arise to prevent a plan being adopted satisfactory to ship- 
pers and carriers alike with minimum amount of tele- 
graphic service. Some consideration, I understand, -las 
already been given this subject by carriers and shippers 
and it may be that arrangements have already been com- 
pleted. I suggest in this connection that it is very de- 
sirable the routing through to destination so far as pos- 
sible be shown on the waybill at the shipping point so 
as to have minimum of re-routing in transit of perishable 
traffic. This may be accomplished by traffic officials at 
point of origin keeping in close touch with transportation 
conditions on railroads, particularly east of Chicago and 
‘Mississippi River, and advising shippers. 

As to tracing delayed freight, passing reports would 
save a vast amount of telegraphic inquiry for goods de- 
layed in transit, but where evidence of unreasonable delay 
is presented to representative of any carrier in the through 
route of the freight, such representative should take what- 
ever action might be necessary, either using wire or mail 
to secure prompt information. For service of this char- 
acter between agents of carriers no charge should be 
made to the shipper, but where inquiry is made by a ship- 
per which requires answer by commercial telegram such 
answer should be sent at the expense of the applicant. 
There may be some objection by the shippers to this rule, 
but unless there is a check of this kind many duplications 
and unnecessary telegraphing will take place. Railroads 
should give special attention to this character of service. 
This rule should be uniform on all railroads. 

Many inquiries have been received as to where shippers, 
particularly in New York, would go to secure through 
bills of lading on export traffic via the Pacific ports after 
foreign line offices in New York City are closed, it having 
been the practice for many years for the representative in 
New York of the Pacific coast terminal line delivering the 
traffic to the water carrier at the port to take up the rail- 
road shipping receipt and issue in its place a through 
export bill of lading. These bills of lading are generally 
negotiated through New York banks. Through rail and 
water bills of lading on export traffic to-day are practically 
confined to New York and to the routes via Pacific ports. 
I suggest Pacific coast terminal railroads authorize Mr. 
C. C. McCain, secretary of Eastern Freight Committee, to 
act as their agent in issuing these through export biils 
of lading. Mr. McCain’s committee has taken the place 
of Eastern Trunk Line Association. He is, therefore, 
equipped with a large office space and an organization 
which can properly supervise issuance of bills of lading. 
With comparatively little additional expense he can add 
to his present force, if necessary, a sufficient number of 
clerks experienced in this work who are now employed 
in the New York offices of the Pacific coast terminal lines 
and who will shortly be released. 

I would like for you to get these matters shaped up as 
soon as possible, because shippers are concerned regard- 
ing this service. It may, however, occur to either of you 
that a somewhat different plan~-would better serve the 
shipping interests in your section, in which event it will 
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be satisfactory to me to have you work it out in yourown 716,599 pounds would have required 723,445 cars. Inas. )- 
way, but the tracing rules should be uniform. much as that number of pounds were carried in 532,549 sta 
cars, there was a saving of 190,905 cars in January, 1913 Richn 


',; MILEAGE _ON_TANK CARS compared with July, 1916, by the carriers that submittey jy 2% 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, statistics to the organization. of = 

A recommendation that attempts to equalize the mileage Not all carriers increased their average loading. Tey Pow 
on loaded and empty oil tank cars be given up is being per cent of the reporting roads showed decreases, The the por 
formulated by the men in the car service section to whom Chesapeake Western showed a decrease of 6.34 per cent; the san | 
the matter has been referred. It is believed that Director- Arizona Eastern, 7.23 per cent; Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nay. ang 
General McAdoo will agree with them that so long as Co., 2.90 per cent; Algoma Cent. & Hudson Bay, 1.99 pe 2. WI 
railroads are under federal control it would be foolish to cent; Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary, 3.58 per cent: Duluth, and CO- 


indulge in a lot of bookkeeping, the sole object of which Winnipeg & Pac., 5.95 per cent; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ge 
’ t a 


would be to make a shipper pay for excess mileage be 13.41 per cent; Duluth & Iron Range, 7.55 per cent; Ft, respect 
cause a tank car was returned by one route rather than by Dodge, Des Moines & Sou., 13.68 per cent; and the Butte, the duti 
another, especially when the shipper was kept in ignorance Anaconda & Pac., 27.18 per cent. 3, Th 
as to the route over which the car had traveled loaded. Some enormous gains in percentage were made, the ee 

The question came to the front when roads in Western Susquehanna & New York more than doubling its average ve 
Classification territory began disregarding routes specified loading, the percentage being 104.18. The Ann Arbor ip. monly 
in bills of lading without notifying consignees or con- creased 87.35 per cent; Buffalo, Rochester & Piitsburgh, service, 
signors of their intention to send the car by the most con- 96.42 per cent; St. Louis-San Francisco, 61.36 per cent; ¢, The pu: 
venient route, instead of the route specified in the bill of & E. I., 52.72 per cent; Michigan Central, 60.42 per cent; tol 
lading. Section 3 of Rule 32 of the current Western M. K. & T., 57 per cent; International & Great Northern, the rea 
Classification says that “private tank car owners must 49.05 per cent; Texas & Pacific, 64.90 per cent; Oregon the end 
assume responsibility for any excess empty mileage result- Short Line, 70.46 per cent; and the Lehigh Valley 56.17 reo 
ing from delivery of their cars by connecting lines.” When per cent. ae aoe 


there was diversion from specified route some of the rail- —— made 0 
with th 


road men decided to bill the owners of tank cars for the REPORTS FROM C ARRIERS — 


excess mileage. The owners objected on the ground that Pleas: 
they had not been advised of diversion from the routing The Trafic World Washington Bureau, siete 
specified in the bills of lading and, further, that if the With a view -to finding out the financial situation re- 
diversion had been made as claimed it was for the benefit Specting improvements, extensions, and betterments under Cc 
of the carrier and not of the shipper and that under the Way or ordered, the Director-General, May 13, sent out 
ordinary rules of decency the carrier should take care of the following circular, No. 25: 

the extra expense, if any. Each carrier shall at once make a report in duplicate, An it 


‘ sending one original to the director of the division of tector-G 
The matter has been brought to the attention of the capital expenditures and the other original to the regional term n¢ 


Railroad Administration and of the Interstate Commerce director, giving full advice as to whether the carrier is tinized 
Commission and the result will probably be the filing of proceeding with all practicable expedition to construct a 

tariffs either cancelling section 3 of rule 32, or the publica- ag a curation all additions and betterments on . 

: - _ its lines which may have been approved by the director create 
tion of a note that when diversion is made for the con- oF the division of capital expenditures, and all equipment [™ literary 
venience of the carrier, the rule will not apply. which may have been so approved and which the carrier JM warrant 
In the matter of rates to be collected on shipments mov- may be constructing in its own shops. 

ing over routes other than those specified in the bills of If a carrier shall not have commenced any project so 
lading, the Commission has held that the rate applicable @Pproved, or, having commenced it, shall not be prosecut ongee 


a % ing it vigorously to completion, the carrier shall specify with re; 
to the route specified in the bill of lading must be accorded in "the above-mentioned report each such project and state road Co 


to the shipper and the Director-General has authorized  fylly the reasons why it has not been commenced or why, trust n¢ 
the carriers to adjust their freight bills in accordance with if commenced, it is not being vigorously prosecuted to re 
the rates applicable over the routes specified. completion. ystem 

ccnittiniatenesemeniinns If a carrier shall not have, on hand or arranged for, the The I 
necessary funds to construct and put into operation with- the bes 


HEAVY LOADING BY RAILROADS out delay all the additions and betterments a ey! 
been so approved, and if it anticipates that this condition Ce 

The Trafic World Washington Bureau. i. likely to delay any of such work, the carrier shall in # this 

Shippers are not the only ones who have been doing addition make a report at once to the director of the oy 
intensive loading. The railroads have done their share division of finance, stating its financial needs in order to Soll 
toward making one railroad car do the work of two. In enable it to complete all such work expeditiously. could ai 


1917 the L. C. L. loading done by railroad employes in York C 


freight houses increased 27.20 per cent. In January, 1918, INLAND TRAFFIC SERVICE interest, 


‘ Com 
the average loading of L. C. L. freight was 15,784 pounds —R. H. Aishton, regional director, under date of May 4 I supeest 


per car compared with an average of 12,408 pounds for sent the following to western railroads: There 
January, 1917. / 1. The following offices of the division of inland trans a chang 

These figures are taken from circular No. 269 of the’ portation (which will be known, beginning May 1, as the Adminis 
Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers, “Inland Traffic Service, War Department”) were estab- tt the | 
of which G. P. Conard is secretary. Prior statistics filed ished on May 1, 1918: railroad 


es = Lippin 
by this organization indicated that the average pounds eee 45 Broadway (branch office)—B. M. Flip! tteasury 


per car loaded during July, 1916 (the first month for which Philadelphia—742 Widner building (district office)— bilities 
statistics were compiled), amounted to onJy 11,619 pounds. Gant. s. A. Tubman in charge; Lieut. Geo. F. Ramspachet, the cage 
Had the average loading per car in January, 1918, been at assistant. a barga 
the same rate as for July, 1916, to have handled 8,405,- Baltimore—202 M. & M. T. Company building (district compete 
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office) —Cant. S. A. Tubman in charge; Lieut. A. J. Fox, 
istant. 
Peeond, Va.—425 P. O. building (district office)— 
Lieut. D. Mayer in charge, with supervision over the ports 
of Newport News and Norfolk. , We 
Jackson ville, Fla.—Location not yet determined (district 
office) —W S. Calloway in charge, with supervision over 
the ports south of Norfolk to Jacksonville, inclusive. . 
gan Francisco—Location not yet determined (district 
ofice) Capt. H. A. Manning in charge, with supervision 
qver all Pacific coast ports. ; 

9, While there has been in no sense a lack of assistance 
ad co-operation on the part of the several carriers in- 
rested at the various ports, it is considered advisable 
that official notice be filed with those interested with 
respect to the aims and objects of the organization and 
the duties of those in charge. 

¢ The particular purpose of the organization is to cre- 
ate a medium through which business with the carriers 
shall be conducted, with respect to the movement of 
property after shipment, and the delivery of same after 
grival, including matters affecting the charges for the 
grvice, such as freight rates, demurrage, switching, etc. 
The purpose of the establishment of the division offices 
at the ports is to expedite the unloading of government 
freight, to keep in touch with, and to be informed as to 
the reasons for any failure to accomplish that result, to 
the end that such control as may be necessary may be 
established and exercised from time to time. 

4, The efficiency of the organization and the value of 
the branch offices will be measured largely by the use 
made of the service by the carriers in direct contact 
wih the representatives in charge, and the closest pos- 
sible co-operation in this respect is solicited. 

Please consult freely with these district offices that full 
advantage of the organization may be secured. 


CHANGE IN FINANCE POLICY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An innocent looking announcement given out by Di- 
rector-General McAdoo in relation to a $6,000,000 short- 
term note loan to the New York Central has been scru- 
tinized With more than ordinary care by men who have 
given some thought to the financial side of the problem 
(reated by the government seizure of the railroads. The 
literary production that has drawn to it an attention hardly 
warranted by the size of the transaction—only six mil- 
lions in a day of billions—is as follows: 

Director-General McAdoo issued the following statement 
with regard to application of the New York Central Rail- 
rad Company for authority to issue $6,000,000 collateral 
tust notes for six or twelve months for the purpose of 
paying off certain obligations of the New York Central 
System maturing this week. 

The Director-General was informed by the company that 
the best terms on which the money could be obtained 
at this time would be 7 per cent per annum. The New 
York Central was advised that a 7 per cent rate on notes 
of this character was not justified, as such a transaction 
would have the effect of encouraging high rates for money. 

The Director-General thereupon made inquiry of the 
Central Trust Company of New York as to whether it 
could arrange to place the $6,000,000 needed by the New 
York Central for six months at 6 per cent per annum 
interest, and was promptly informed that the Central Trust 
Company would gladly provide the funds on the terms 
suggested. 

There is an inclination to hold that note as indicating 
4change in financial policy on the part of the Railroad 
Administration. It started out to take care of both sides 
of the ledger—to take all the assets and revenues of the 
tallroad companies and also all their liabilities. The 
treasury, it was understood, would take care of the lia- 
bilities out of the revolving fund of half a Dillion. In 
the case of the New Haven that was done by means of 
‘bargain which some men who think themselves to be 


‘ompetent, regard as out-Shylocking Shylock. 
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The rule when the New York Central needed a few 
millions has been reversed. The Central Trust Company 
was asked whether it could arrange to place the $6,000,000 
loan needed by the New York Central for six months at 
six per cent. The trust company, according to the press 
announcement, said it could and would furnish the money 
on the terms suggested. In doing that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has asked for help from outside the revolving 
fund and introduced, since the era of federal control, the 
idea of private financiering as opposed to financing from 
the treasury. The financing was not done in the way 
the treasury is helped over a money stringency—by the 
issue of certificates of debt by means of which revenue 
from the next issue of bonds is anticipated to meet ob- 
ligations that will mature before the income from the 
bonds is in hand. 

If it were the plan of the Railroad Administration to 
exclude private financing, it is argued, it would have been 
easy for the treasury to issue certificates of debt for the 
amount of the New York Central necessity, cover it into 
the revolving fund, and then lend the money to the rail- 
road company. The certificates of debt do not draw six 
per cent interest. The treasury can negotiate them at 
the banks in almost unlimited quantities, having a power 
that many old kings coveted but could not obtain except 
by methods of persuasion that would not now be deemed 
civilized. 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS 


R. H. Aishton, regional director of western railroads, 
May 13 issued the following supplement No. 2 to circular 
No. 65: 


The Director-General has reached the conclusion that 
during the period of federal control lines of railroad and 
steamships under such control, should be permitted to 
become members of chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
cotton exchanges, traffic clubs and similar organizations, 
but, such memberships should be limited to organizations in 
communities reached by their lines, and such lines should 
assume dues or contributions in no event greater than 
are borne by the average industry in such community. 

Only one membership should be taken by any one line 
under federal control in chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, cotton exchanges, etc., and, as a general rule, but 
one membership in any traffic club. However, in large 
commercial centers, it may be advisable to allow more 
than one traffic club membership for each line under 
federal control. Special authority in such instance must 
be had from the Director-General. Applications for such 
additional memberships should be addressed to the Di- 
rector of Public Service and Accounting. 


CONTRACTS FOR CROSSTIES 


R. H. Aishton, regional director, has approved the action 
of the regional purchasing committee in sending to west- 
ern railroads the following supplement No. 1 to R. P. C. 
circular No. 7, with respect to the handling of orders and 
contracts for crossties placed prior to March 13, 1918: 

The central advisory purchasing committee at Wash- 
ington have now decided as follows: 


The proposed plan for turning over to the purchasing 
agents of producing lines for handling, inspecting and 
shipping from one road to another unfilled contracts or 
orders placed prior to government action March 13, 1918, 
as outlined in R. P. C. circulars 1 and 7, cannot be made 
effective in time to avoid delay in delivery for this sea- 
son’s requirements. Therefore the following will be ob- 
served: 

1. All contracts or orders for crossties placed prior to 
government action March 13, 1918, must be handled on 
their merits. Roads having such contracts or orders, un- 
filled should immediately take up with the contractors the 
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questions of completing shipment, if possible, by June 15. 

2. There may be old contracts made at low prices that 
should be revised. In such cases the committee will con- 
sider such recommendations as roads submit. In the event 
of any question as to adjustment of price, the matter 
should be taken up direct with the contractor and, if an 
increase is warranted, the recommendation of the road 
interested should be submitted for approval to the regional 
purchasing committee, with full explanation. 

3. The receiving roads will continue to take up and in- 
spect the ties same as heretofore. It is hoped that all 
such contracts or orders as are not completed by June 15 
should be given special consideration at that time as to 
the best means of handling and completing them. 

4. All embargoes on ties to be shipped from one road 
to another should be lifted and the ties moved as soon as 
possible. y 

5. The road on which ties are produced will give every 
assistance possible to secure prompt completion of such 
orders and contracts. 

6. If there is any shortage of cars for moving ties, the 
matter should be brought to attention of regional director. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES 


R. H. Aishton, regional director, under date of May 14, 
sends to western railroads the following supplement, No. 
2 to circular No. 75: 

Effective May 15, the following additions are made to 
schedule for California fruits and vegetables outlined in 
circular No. 75: 

Southern Route. 

Ar. Kansas City (C., R. I. & P.) 11 a. m. (seventh day 
from loading station). 

Ar. St. Louis (C., R. I. & P.) 1:15 p. m. (eighth day from 
loading station). 

Ar. Kansas City (A., T. & S. F.) 11:30 a. m. (seventh 
day from loading station). 

Ar. St. Louis (Wabash) 
loading station). 

Under date of May 15 he sent the following supplement, 


No. 3 to circular No. 75: 


2:35 p. m. (eighth day from 


Effective May 20, following additional schedule is added 
to schedules shown in circular No. 75 for movement of 
California fruits and vegetables: 


Pp a) i} ere (bee 
ee ON Re ere rere 12:00 noon 
iv: Bi Paco (2h. P&G. W.)....26-0.- 22 B. M. 
Ar. Tucumcari (E. P. & S. W.)........ 1:30 p. m. 
Ly. Tecumeari (C. BR. TL. & P.)...cccess 3:30 p. m. 


in ey OC... TE EB i) onic cncvec 
(Eighth day from loading station.) 
General instructions as to movement contained in cir- 
cular No. 75 will also apply to shipments via this route. 
Telegraphic reports of movements will be made as indi- 
cated on form below: 
First Report. 
To Regional Director: 
To Connecting Line: 
Brawley No. one with ———— cars fruit left Brawley at 
(time) , (date) Will arrive El Paso at 
(time), (date) 











Second Report. 
To Regional Director: 
To Connecting Line: 
Brawley No-one arrived El Paso at (time) ———— (date) 
Third Report. 
To Regional Director: 
To Connecting Line: 
Brawley No. one with 
(time) ———, (date) 
(time) , (date) 


cars fruit left El Paso at 
Will arrive Tucumcari at 














Fourth Report. 
To Regional Director: 
To Connecting Line: 
Brawley No. one arrived Tucumcari at (time) q 
(date) 








Fifth ‘Report. 
To Regional Director: 
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Brawley No. one left Tucumcari at (time) ——-_, (date) 
Sixth Report. 
To Regional Director: 
Brawley No. one arrived Chicago at (time) ——__. (date) 





FEDERAL EXPRESS OPERATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
Railroad-owned express companies will be taken into the 
new express company, if Director-General McAdoo has his 
way, on the theory that he cannot afford to have duplicate 
forces soliciting express business and that if there is one 
big express company not owned by the railroads it wil] be 
necessary to keep books on all business done jointly by q 
combination of the two kinds of express companies, If all 
are put into one organization no bookkeeping as to diyi- 
sions of joint rates will be necessary. 


COKE ORDER ISSUED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

An order has been issued by the United States Fuel Ad. 
ministration discontinuing the shipment of coke manu. 
factured in the New England states to points outside 
thereof, except to Albany, Cohoes, Green Island and Troy, 
N. Y. At the same time the order prohibits the shipment 
into the New England states of coke, except petroleum 
coke and crushed coke for domestic purposes, from the 
states of Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 

The Fuel Administration has ascertained that sufficient 
coke is manufactured in the New England states to supply 
all local foundry coke demands and to provide some ton- 
nage for domestic use and water gas plants. 

The purpose of the order is to eliminate the long haul 
of coke to New England from points outside and to reduce 
as much as possible the fuel shortage in that territory. 
The order is effective May 15. 


RATES FROM NEW ENGLAND 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
Abolition of differential routes from New England to 
the central west, as suggested in the counsels of the Rail- 
road administration, has been protested by New England 
merchants and manufacturers, acting through a delegation 
of which W. H. Chandler, H. W. Wheeler, B. M. Rich and 
other well-known representatives of shippers were mel: 
bers. They called on Directors Chambers and Prouty May 
11 to say that if the differential routes and rates are put 
on the basis of the standard routes, then New England 
will suffer by reason of a change of relationships, in a¢ 
dition to the suffering the business element of that part 
of the country will sustain by reason of the decision of 
the Commission that New England railroads are entitled 
to as high rates as those established by the Commissiol, 
in the C. F. A. scale case, for the upper part of the lowe! 
peninsula of Michigan. 
Mr. Wheeler, in particular, pointed out that the abolitio 
of the differential routes would add ‘one cent to the rates 
on sugar to be paid by the Revere Sugar Company. Tie 


increase in the rates on materials used by the compall 


will have the effect of adding another third of a cent, al 
to be borne by a company that must be in competitio 
with shippers the rates for whom are higher now than 
they ever were, but still are not out of relationship with 
the rates from New England. 

It was represented to the powers that be in tlie tras 
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portation world that it is relationship, more than the 
amount of the rate, that engages the attention of the 
shipper. fe must adjust his business to the areas which 
rates will permit him to occupy. Abolition of the differ- 
ential rates, they said, would put New England at a dis- 
advantage, even if the market now is made by the seller 
and not by the buyer. To retain customers, they said, it 
is necessary to try to serve them in times like these, else 
when times are not so satisfactory for the seller, they 
will remain with the manufacturer who served them in 
time of stress. 

The plan to abolish the differential routes, via the Grand 
Trunk and other Canadian lines, has not taken the form 
of fifteenth section applications, but has been suggested 
to the American carriers involved as one of the things 
they can do now that they are in the hands of the gov- 
emment and need not struggle for business. The Cana- 
dian routes, to get some share of the business between 
the eastern part of the United States and the middle west, 
have long joined in rates lower than the rates via the 
standard all-rail and the lake-and-rail lines via well-known 
American railroads. 


CARS IN ADVANCE OF WAYBILLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Circular No, 2 from Director Prouty’s office says: 


Paragraph (3) of General Order 11 provides: 

“Waybills for carload freight must move with the cars. 
Waybills for less carload freight must be moved with the 
cars when practicable; otherwise so as to reach the trans- 
ir point or destination with or in advance of the cars 


In order to expedite the moving of meats and packing- 
house products from Chicago and other points from which 
these commodities are shipped, the following telegram was 
addressed to Regional Director Aishton: 

“Am advised Car Service Committee at Missouri River 
and other packing-house shipping points decline to move 
cars without copy bill of lading. Please advise all con- 
cerned that they may disregard first sentence paragraph 
three, General Order eleven, on eastbound packers’ traffic 
from Chicago, applying merchandise car practice there out- 
lined to packers’ cars, pending further consideration here. 
See no reason why card waybills cannot be used, mailing 
waybills to destination or division points as heretofore. 

(Signed) “C. A. Prouty, Director.” 

The rule announced in this telegram cannot be said to 
be in conflict with the principles contained in paragraph 
(3) of General Order No. 11. It provides that the cars 
containing meats and packing-house products of a perish- 
= nature may be forwarded in advance of the waybills 

erefor, and such waybills will be sent forward as quickly 
as possible so as to catch the cars before their arrival at 
destination or will reach destination in advance of the 
— Commodities shipped by packing interests other 

an those named herein, and which are not of a perish- 
able nature, shall be waybilled as provided in General 
Order No, 11. 


NEW YORK OFF-LINE OFFICES 


; oe Metchantey Association of New York has written the 
“ lowing letter to Edward Chambers, director of the divi- 
lon of traffic, U. S. Railroad Administration, protesting 


neg abolishing off-line agencies of the transcontinental 
es: 


Soda ‘ranscontinental terminal lines have heretofore 
pony e offices at New York, which offices have been 
Age convenience to our shippers engaged in the han- 
the P _ commodities for export to the Far East via 
“* Facific ports. ‘It may be well said that these offices 
wry to the proper conduct and handling of 

rr. a under conditions which formerly prevailed 

endered raat discontinuance of the service heretofore 
would operate not only from a transportation 
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sense but in a commercial way as a decided hardship upon 
our exporters. 

It is generally understood that, acting upon instructions 
given by the Director-General of Railroads, all “off-line” 
agencies are to be discontinued. Some of the agencies 
have already been closed and with others their forces 
have been materially depleted. 

We understand that all of the offices will be closed by 
May 15. We are in receipt of numerous protests from our 
members engaged in this export trade against the closing 
of these offices, and we therefore urge that the transconti- 
nental lines arrange to take care of the business in such 
a way that detailed information as to the movement of 
export freight and the issuance of exchange bills of lading 
may be continued without interruption until some plan as 
good or better than the present can be devised. 

We have understood that the transcontinental lines had 
under consideration the establishment of a central bureau 
at New York, through the medium of which the exchange 
of domestic for export bills of lading could be secured and 
shippers could be advised as to the movement and location 
of their freight and delivery to steamship line at the coast. 
We do not believe it the purpose of the Railroad Admin- 
istration to deprive shippers of facilities and information 
necessary to the proper conduct of their business. Instead, 
the necessity and convenience of the public are to be con- 
sidered in the operation of the railroads under national 
control. 

We therefore wish to urge the establishment at New 
York of a central office to which shippers may go for in- 
formation and secure as well the exchange of domestic 
for foreign bills of lading, and we urge that the matter 
receive early attention, so our exporters may know how 
to conduct their future export transactions. 

As indicating the need ofan office in New York and 
conditions surrounding the handling of export freight for 
the Far East, I am handing you herewith copy of.a letter 
received from one of our members which fully covers the 
situation and we believe should appeal to you in support 
of the plea we are making for proper representation at 
New York. This communication only illustrates the com- 
plaints we have received from other members. As at pres- 
ent organized, the representatives of trunk line railroads 
at New York are not equipped by experierice or otherwise 
to handle this transcontinental export freight. 


CARS FOR WAGON COAL MINES 


R. H. Aishton, regional director, has issued to western 
railroads the following supplement No. 1 to circular No. 
51; 


The object of restricting wagon coal mines to the use 
of box cars is to conserve open car supply for mines load- 


ing coal from tipples. In order that the situation may be 
taken care of as fairly as possible it is further provided: 

1. When open car equipment! available is sufficient to 
provide full car supply to mines loading coal from tip- 
ples, open cars may, when requested, be furnished to 
wagon coal mines. 

2. Where wagon coal mines dump coal into cars from 
elevated platforms under physical conditions such as to 
make the loading of box cars impracticable, open cars may 
be distributed on the same basis as to tipple mines. 

3. Any special condition in connection with wagon mines 
on your line that seems to warrant further deviation from 
the letter of this rule may be reported for consideration. 


MOVEMENT OF TANK CARS. 


R. H. Aishton, regional director, has issued to western 
railroads the following supplement No. 1 to circular No. 
Tv: 

: Oil interests complain that some roads are not furnish- 
ing junction cards covering the movement of their tank 
cars. 

; In order to reduce tracing of cars to the minimum, it 
is highly important that care be exercised in car record 
offices to insure that complete and proper junction move 
ments be supplied all private car line owners. 
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OVERMAN BILL'PASSED } 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Overman bill was passed by the House late May 14 
without amendment. It now goes to the President for 
his signature. The vote by which it was passed was 
295 to 2, Representative Sterling of Illinois and Gillett 
of Massachusetts, both Republicans, casting the only nega- 
tive votes. 

A proposal to exempt the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, offered by Representative Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Republican, was defeated, 213 to 87, and one by Repre- 
sentative Longworth of Ohio, Republican, to exempt the 
war finance corporation and the capital issues committee, 
was rejected, 109 to 61. 

Representatives Moore of Pennsylvania and Towner of 
Iowa, Republicans, sought vainly to insert an amendment 
to require the President to report to Congress on changes 
in department, while Representative Gould of New York, 
Republican, wanted to amend the section authorizing the 
President to establish an executive agency to have juris- 
dition over the aircraft production, so as to make com- 
pulsory the establishment of a separate aircraft depart- 
ment. 

A distinct promise was given that the President would 
not supersede the Commission, but at most would use 
some of its experts by transferring them to Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo’s staff. The vote to save the Commission 
(213 to 88) was much smaller than at the time the rail- 
road control bill was pending, because many opponents of 
a transfer of power took the position that, inasmuch as the 
House and Senate, on a prior occasion, had refused to 
preserve all the ratemaking power of the Commission, it 
would be no use now to make a fight to keep the Presi- 
dent from superseding the Commission if he desired. 

The pledge that the President would do nothing more 
than take some of the Commission’s experts was given by 
Mr. Webb, chairman of the judiciary committee, in charge 
of the bill. He communicated it in answer to questions 
by Mr. Walsh of Massachusetts, who had offered the ex- 
emption amendment. 


“The President states to the country and to you that 
he has no notion of trying to take away the functions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission placed upon that 
Commission by the railroad control bill,” said Mr. Webb. 
“I am giving away no confidence when I tell you that the 
President said that one use that he thought now that he 
could make of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
this: They have a thousand employes in that Commission. 
I was looking over the roster the other day and find that 
they have 87 lawyers. They have 320 of the best trained 
experts in the country. The President said.to me: ‘Mr. 
Webb, why should I not be permitted in the progress of 
this war to use those 320 trained experts in perfecting our 
efforts here in the administtative and executive depart- 
ments of the government?’ ” 

The distinct understanding at the Commission is that 
practically the whole of the valuation division and the divi- 
sion of statistics will be transferred to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. - 





RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

It is believed that the outstanding fact in the summary 
of the result of financial operations in March for 191 rail- 
roads of class I, published by the Commission May 15, is 
the higher rate of recovery toward the normal shown by 
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the operating income. The operating revenues for the 
country as.a whole increased from $316,614,12° to $365, 
347,593; expenses from $228,593,757 to $282,864 296: and 
net decreased from $88,020,366 to $82,483,297. ‘The Oper. 
ating income fell from $73,786,846 to $67,351.46. Ty 
“just compensation” allowable under the act of March 
was $63,033,941. In March, 1917, it would have been $7), 
207,167. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue increagg 
from $143,245,797 to $161,813,770; expenses from $110,1%). 
693 to $135,057,577, and the net fell from $33,58,104 ty 
$26,756,193. The railway operating income fell irom $2, 
335,976 to $20,842,039, and the maximum just conipensatig, 
from $23,096,543 to $16,870,606. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $48.9), 
109 to $60,336,398; expenses from $32,663,354 to $41,967, 
249, and the net from $16,286,755 to $18,369,149. The op 


erating income rose from $14,131,685 to $16,142,081, ani 


the juist compensation from $15,338,524 to $16,003,180, 

In the western district the revenue increased from $124, 
418,217 to $143,197,425; expenses from $85,742,710 to $105, 
839,470, but the net fell from $38,675,507 to $37,357,966, 
The railway operating income declined from $32,319.18 
to $30,367,726, and the just compensation from $31,772,10 
to $30,160,155. 

For the three months ending with March the operating 
revenue for the country as a whole declined from $881; 
756,781 to $939,165,933; expenses from $651,025,260 to $813; 
192,279, and the net declined from $230,731,521 to $125; 
973,654. The railway operating income fell more tha 
$100,000,000, from $189,882,892 to $81,630,244. The possible 
maximum just compensation also fell more than $10); 
000,000, declining from $179,431,905 to $71,705,542. 

The-showing in the eastern district is about as bad a 
possible short of an absolute cessation of operations, The 
operating revenue increased from $391,612,826 to $399,18; 
280; expenses from $310,953,770 to $386,738,331, and tle 
net declined from $80,659,056 to, $12,449,949. The railway 
operating income went into the red, descending from $64; 
686,380 to a deficit of $4,989,725. The possible just com 
pensation tumbled from $51,962,784 to a deficit of $1j, 
924,486. 

In the southern district the operating revenue advance 
from $139,683,598 to $159,239,860; expenses from $93,623; 
503 to $121,530,823, and the net declined from $46,060,0% 
to $37,709,037. The railway operating income fell fro 
$39,752,632 to $31,124,822, and the possible compensatim 
from $43,179,414 to $31,333,826. 


In the western district the operating revenue advanced 
from $350,460,357 to $380,737,793; expenses from $246; 
447,987 to $304,923,125, and net declined from $104,012,i 
to $75,814,663. The operating income tumbled from $%; 
443,880 to $55,495,147, and the possible compensation fro 
$84,289,707 to $56,296,202. 


COLLECTION OF UNDERCHARGES 


The Traffic World Washington a 

In conference May 4, the Commission announees f 

approved the following interpretation of conference rulilé 
314, concerning the collection of undercharges: 


a 
Ruling 314 Interpreted.—In conference ruling 314 the Com 
sion held it to be the duty of common carriers to « xhaust an 
legal. remedies to collect undercharges. But the Comm i 
has pointed out from time to time and now hi ds tha art 
ruling does not require the filing of a suit where the P 


= ot 
liable for the undercharge cannot be located, or s:ryice on 


be made, or where, upon investigation by the ca:rier - ae 
faith, it is found that legal process would be fu‘ile an 
fectual. 
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Consignee’s Duty to Accept Delayed Shipment. 

Pennsy!vania.—Question: A certain piece of material 
was ordered for a certain contract. Three months has 
elapsed and the carrier has not made delivery, and the 
material was purchased from another source. However, 
the consignee has paid both invoices and has filed claim 
for the first order which was not delivered. Now the 
carrier offers to deliver the first order and, as the con- 
signee has no use for it, refuses to accept same. Is the 
consignee obliged to accept shipment and cancel claim? 

Answer: The rule that a carrier is an insurer of safe 
delivery does not apply to liability for delay of transporta- 
tion; reasonable care only being required to avoid delay. 
It is, of course, the duty of the carrier to exercise reason- 
able and ordinary diligence to transport and deliver the 
goods to their destination, but mere delay does not create 
a liability on the part of the carrier to respond in dam- 
ages; the delay must be unreasonable. Where it appears 
from the evidence that a car containing the goods delayed 
on passage was sent forward and delivered with as much 
dispatch as possible under the actual circumstances which 
existed at the time, the carrier would not be liable. If, 
however, it can be shown that the goods were not for- 
warded promptly, and there was some unreasonable delay 
in their reaching destination, the carrier will bediable for 
any depreciation in their market value. But the consignee 
cannot refuse the accept the goods on account of the 
unreasonable delay in the carriage and sue for conversion, 
if the goods have any market value. The failure to de- 
liver within a reasonable time is only a breach of the 
contract of carriage. 

































* * * 






War Tax on Import Shipments. 

Ohio.—Question: Kindly advise, through your columns, 
the latest ruling on war tax on import shipments. The 
case we have in mind is a carload shipment from the 
Orient covered by bill of lading issued at Seattle, Wash. 
This bill of lading bears the notation, “Originated in Orient 
—import shipment not subject to war tax.” This shipment 
was delivered to us showing a war tax of 3 per cent as on 
any ordinary shipment. However, it is our understanding 
that such shipments are not subject to war tax. 

Answer: The tax imposed under section 500 of the war 
revenue act on the amount paid for the transportation of 
the property by freight is held to apply to each and every 
service and facility rendered by carrier in connection with 
'ransporta\ion from one point in the United States to an- 





















other. In article 32 of regulation 42, the commissioner of 
internal revenue ruled as follows: 

“In the case of property, whether moving on a through 
or foreign hill of lading or otherwise, imported into the 






United States, the tax imposed under section 500 of the 
act applies to the transportation charges which accrue 










ong from port of entry to destination within the 
uited Siates. The tax due under the preceding para- 
staph shali be collected as and when the transportation 
charges ty, 





‘tn thereon were collected if such charges be col- 
ony win the United States. If such charges be pre- 
1d Outside of the United States, and not paid at port of 
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entry, such tax shall be collected upon delivery of the 
consignment.” 

So that in the shipment above described the 3 per cent 
tax does apply to the transportation charges accruing 
thereon from Seattle, Wash., to the final desination point 
in the United States. 

s s s 
Ownership of Goods. 


Connecticut.—Question: A shipment covered by a 
straight bill of lading freight prepaid to destination. Does 
the carrier act as agent for consignor or consignee? In 
other words, who is the owner of the shipment as far as 
the carrier is concerned? 

Answer: Where goods are in the possession of the car- 
rier to be delivered to the consignee, it is presumed that 
the title to the goods is in the consignee, ‘subject only 
to the carrier’s lien for freight, and the consignor’s right 
of stoppage in transitu. In a “straight” consignment, or 
in the absence of a notice to the contrary of the existence 
of a different rule, the consignee must be treated as the 
owner of the goods, with authority to control them in 
transit. To sustain an action against a carrier for loss 
or damage to goods, plaintiff must be the owner, or have 
some special interest in them, and the ownership must 
exist at the time of the injury. However, whether the 
consignor is the owner or not, he may sue the carrier for 
loss or injury to goods when he makes the contract of 
shipment. If he has in fact no interest, his recovery is 


for the benefit of the consignee or actual party in interest. 
* * * 


Damages for Wrongful Sale by Carrier. 


Pennsylvania.—Question: On March 30, 1917, we made 
shipment of 41 barrels of scrap brass, weighing 12,542 
pounds, consigned to Waterbury, Conn. Our records show 
that we requested local agent by ’phone and letter to 
apply tracer during the months of May and June, and 
under date of June 15 we asked for tracer to be applied 
as billing reference supplied. Being without a reply, we 
again requested the same information in our letter of 
July 10. This billing reference has not been furnished 
to this day. Consequently, we took up the matter of. de- 
livery with the general freight agent of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey at New York City and then the claim 
agent, our object being to locate delivery.. A copy of in- 
voice attached shows the value of this scrap to be $2,795.22, 
which represents so much cash to us, inasmuch as we 
are allowed to deduct the amount from purchases as soon 
as bill of lading is mailed, to show shipment has moved. 
Since this brass was not received by the mill within a 
reasonable time, they charged it back to us and we were 
obliged to remit. Therefore, we are out of this money all 
the time and lose the interest as well. For this reason 
we also expect the railroad company to pay interest in 
full. After spending a lot of time investigating and in- 
sisting upon being paid, the claim department of the Cen- 
tral Railroad Company informs us, under date of Feb. 5, 
1918, that the New York, New Haven & Hartford road 
sold this brass for $1,823.06, claiming to have received 
market value. They offered settlement on this basis, which 
is $972.16 less than our value. We refuse to accept any- 
thing short of the original value, which they likewise re- 
fused, so that it is still in the same unadjusted condition. 
Their claim is that the shipment had no mark of any kind 
and they received market value. 

As to the former claim, we wish to say that we have 
been making like shipments for about twelve years, at 
intervals of four or five months, some consisting of less 
weight, the cars moving through to destination presuma- 
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bly without unloading. The barrels may not have held 
our shipping tag, although we used the barrels in which 
we received the original shipment, many of which still 
showed the name of the company in stencil. The railroad 
company accepted shipments at all times without a pro- 
test. As to the actual value, we could produce affidavits 
from consignees showing the value they were to allow, 
which is also what we claim. 

At this late day the Central Railroad also claims that 
the shipment reached New York without billing. We have 
letters on file from the general freight agent showing that 
the car in question was forwarded from Harlem River 
on April 4. Later, we were advised that the car was de- 
livered to the New Haven Railroad on June 2, 1917. From 
these statements it would appear that the shipment was 
properly handled to destination, even though they later 
disclaim it. 

Another point we seek to establish is that the railroad 
company did not receive market value for the material, 
evidently selling it as ordinary scrap, instead of high 
brass and low brass, which it.was. This material is all 
high-grade brass, from which various articles are stamped. 
It was all put up in coils, securely tied and in first-class 
condition. Anyone could tell what the nature of the ma- 
terial was by opening a barrel. Possibly it was sold as 
ordinary miscellaneous, which comes under an entirely 
different classification. 

Answer: Assuming that the carrier did not make legal 
delivery of a shipment at destination point, and did not 
sell the same as warehouseman in accordance with section 
4 of the uniform bill of lading, the facts disclosed in the 
above inquiry would indicate that the carrier had wrong- 
fully converted and sold the goods intrusted to it for trans- 
portation. Under the uniform bill of lading a carrier for 
conversion would be liable in an amount computed on 
the basis of the actual value of the property at the place 
and time of shipment, and such value may be evidenced 
by the invoice price, if the same is fairly representative 
of the actual value at such place and time. Even though 
no bill of lading was issued for the shipment in question, 
or no identity or valuation marks shown on the shipment, 
yet such circumstances would not limit the carrier’s lia- 
bility for a wrongful conversion and sale of the property. 
By reason of the Cummins amendment, a carrier is liable 
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for the full actual loss or damage caused by it. and any 


jeasona 
attempt to fix this loss or damage at the price at whic, ip such 
the goods were wrongfully sold at destination would jy Mii adve 
an attempt to limit its liability, which limitation is inyaj. Hj cattl 


dated by the Cummins amendment. 900 pot 
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* * * 
Express Charges in Duplicate Shipmeni. 

Indiana.—Question: On April 11, 1917, there was 
shipped from Chambersburg, Pa., to Newark, N. J., one iron 
pulley, which the carriers broke in transit. Customery 
wants were urgent and they could not wait for another 
freight shipment, so duplicate was ordered by express, 
Claim was filed for invoice price of pulley plus express 

charges on the duplicate shipment. 
We have received a letter from carriers reading as fo}. 
lows: “Will you please arrange to have the iiem of ge. 
press charges amended to the basis of what the charges 


would have been had the repairs been forwarded py on 
freight? We cannot assume any liability in excess of the } we 
freight charges. We have a tariff in effect which ep. - * 
titled the shipment to a free movement. I figure that the hh iia 
freight charges on this pulley would amount to 57 cents, ne des 
In your letter of transmittal show reference to my claim hipped 
number as above.” shat th 
We are of the opinion that carriers are liable for conf, whic 
sequential damage caused by their neglect. Will you pleas In ac 
advise us if it is necessary to amend our claim as stated handlin; 
by carriers? ngainst 
Answer: The shipper having entered into a contract of fMbid. 

carriage with the carrier in which is contained a stipuls Damage 
tion to the effect that the amount of loss or damage shall (Cour 
be computed on the basis of the value of the property {measure 
at the place and time of shipment, and the delivering car {if hors« 
rier having in effect a tariff which permitted the freegierly anc 
movement of the duplicate shipment by freight, it is ov§jMelivere 
opinion that the carriers’ method for adjusting the claimg02 S. 
is the correct one. In accordance with the rulings of thegMFiling ¢ 
Interstate Commerce Commission, an allowance for expres (Cour 
charges would not be a proper one where the origina MMpervice 
shipment moved by freight. See our answer to “Illinois” Mtequirer 
published on page 1017 of the May 13, 1916, issue of The@Mping co: 
Traffic World, and to “Wisconsin,” on page 33 of the Jal @Mtibbons 
6, 1917, issue. Under 
bnly to 
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LOSS OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Liability of Receivers: 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) Where railway was 
in hands of recievers when plaintiff’s cause of action for 
injury to shipment of household goods accrued, and for 
nearly a year thereafter, the receivers should be made 
parties to his action against the railroad for such dam- 
age, brought after termination of the receivership.—Ft. 
Worth & R. G. Ry. Co. vs. Zidell, 202 S. W. Rep. 351-352. 


A railway company, after termination of receivership, 
was not liable for loss or damages to shipment of-house- 
hold goods occurring during the receiversip, where it was 
not shown that the receiver operated at a profit, and 
that sufficient net earnings to pay all claims incurred by 


the receivers had been paid over to the company @ Greeme 
termination of the receivership, or that the court appuill (Distr 
ing the receiver made his debts a charge upon the commgmps ‘© th 
of the property, or that, when the receivership terminate, M2not 
the debts incurred were made a charge against the ral 0M 
way company.—Ibid. “cm 
CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. While 
Twenty-eight-Hour Law: 0 an o1 
(District Court, E. D., Pennsylvania.) Under act Ju @fuced it 
29, 1906, which requires railroad carriers of live stock introduc 
! unload the same into pens for rest at least once in eCMMerial y; 
28 hours, and unless provision is made therefor by” hd libe 


shipper, to properly feed and water such stock during arty —] 


rest period, under penalty, and giving them « lien for 
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and any Mmreasonable expense thus incurred, a railroad held entitled 
t which Mijn such case to recover for 250 pounds of hay prepared 
‘Ould pe Min advance and furnished to each carload of a shipment 
S invali- Hof cattle, although a quantity of hay amounting to 150 to 
9») pounds, was placed in the racks in each car by the 
shipper When the shipment was made, the statutory ob- 
jigation of the carrier being to feed during the period of 
rst, and it being the opinion of the Department of Agri- 
me Was HM witure, stated in a circular issued for the information of 
one iron aarriers, that 250 pounds per car is a proper allowance.— 
stomers’ pennsylvania R. Co. vs. Swift & Co., 248 Fed. Rep. 315. 
ae Evidence: 
a (Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) In action against 
— rilroad for damages to shipment of horses, it was proper 
fora witness who had qualified as to his knowledge of 
= as fol: the market and as an expert to testify as to what the 
n of ex market value of the horses would have been at the point 
charges M.; jestination if they had been transported in the usual 
rded by manner and time; such testimony being in respect to a 
- of the act—Galveston, H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Gibbons, 
hich et Hib) s, W. Rep. 352-353. 
that the # in-such action, there being evidence that there was, at 
‘i a he destination point, a market for the kind of horses 
ay claim 


hipped, plaintiff was properly permitted to testify as to 
what the market value of the horses was in the condition 
n which they were delivered at that point.—Ibid. 

In action for damages to horses shipped, from rough 
handling and delay, evidence held to sustain verdict 
pgainst initial carrier as well as connecting carriers.— 
ntract of MiMbid. 

| Stipula Damage: 

age shall (Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) In such action, the 
property Mmmeasure of damages was the difference between the value 
ring car fof horses at the point of destination had they been prop- 
the frefi™merly and promptly transported’ and their value as actually 
















for con 
yu please 
is stated 


it is oufimmelivered—Galveston, H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Gibbons, 
he claimg@02 S. W. Rep. 353. 
os of theMMFiling Claims: 
r express (Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) Filing suit and 
origin MMBervice of citation in less than 91 days complied with 
‘Illinois, #equirement of notice within such time in live stock ship- 
e of Theg™ping contract.—Galveston, H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. vs. 
the Jat @iGibbons, 202 S. W. Rep. 353. 
Under live stock shipping contract providing for notice 
nly to agent of initial carrier, notice to the initial carrier 
——ae( WAS notice to connecting carriers, since connecting car- 


iers could not claim benefits of the contract without as- 
uming the burdens arising from it, and if the shipment 
a Not a through one, and each carrier was independent 
Mf the other, none but the initial carrier had a contract, 
nd connecting carriers had no right to notice—Ibid. * 





SHIPPING DECISIONS 


greements: 

(District Court, Ss. D., New York.) A custom or usage 
Sto the payment of port charges by a chartered vessel 
amnot be permitted to vary a plain and unambiguous 
sreement making no such provision.—The Rebecca R. 
Douglass, 248 Fed. Rep. 366. 

harter Parties: 

While the negotiations between the parties amounted 
? aN oral charter party, yet where libelant, when he re- 













pany 0 
t appoilt 
he corpis 
rminated, 


the rik 


act J “ ced it to Writing, as was contemplated should be done, 
> stock troduced an unauthorized provision, constituting a ma- 
aden = ~— variation, the original agreement became invalid, 
or by ’ hd libelant ould not hold respondents to the oral charter 
juring arty —Ibid 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted a traffic man of long experi- 
ence and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relat- 
ing to practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We re- 
serve the right to refuse to answer any questions that we judge 
it unwise to answer or that involve situations that are too com- 
p= for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions will 

ans as promptly as possible. No answers will be given 
by mail except for a fee. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man.” The Traffic Service Bureau, 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. 


Cars Subject to Demurrage When and to Extent Specified 
in Tariff. 


Q.—A car is loaded at Ossipee, N. H., with a stop off 
at Rochester for dressing. Car arrives at Rochester March 
11 at 10 a. m. and is placed on private track of the mill 
that does the dressing at 2 p. m. March 11. Car is not 
unloaded until March 14 at 10 a. m. and car is released 
and then another car is placed March 18 at 2 p. m. and 
is released March 21 at 3 p. m. 

Car then goes forward on the original waybill from 
Ossipee, N. H., to Camden, N. J., showing a transfer at 
Rochester. Shipper and consignee at Ossipee and at Cam- 
den both have their free time to load and unload car. 

On case in question please advise the amount of demur- 
rage due on the car in and car out, at Rochester, the 
milling point, as per tariff I. C. C. A-1897. 





A.—Section 6 .of the act to regulate. commerce provides 
that demurrage and other accessorial charges shall be 
filed in separate tariffs and rule 10 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Tariff Circular 18-A provides that 
when traffic moving under a tariff is subject to demurrage 
or other additional charges that such tariff must include 
the charge or must by proper reference to the tariff nam- 
ing the additional charge provide that such accessorial 
charges are applicable to traffic moving under that tariff. 
Boston & Maine R. R. I. C. C. No. A-1897, governing stop- 
ping of lumber in transit, is not by reference made sub- 
ject to its demurrage tariff I. C. C. No. A-1898. So we 
would say that under the Commission’s rules and the car- 
rier’s tariffs, demurrage does not accrue on either the 
inbound or the outbound cars of lumber which are stopped 
at Rochester, N. H., or other points named therein by 
authority of tariff I. C. C. No. A-1897. 


Not Intermediate on Direct Line. 


Q.—In 1914 we shipped from Minnesota Transfer to 
Harvey, N. D., car of posts on which the local rate was 
27 cents. This movement was entirely over the Soo Line, 
who at this time published in its G. F. D. 8773 a rate of 24 
cents from Larch, Mich., and other points west thereof, to 
Harvey. We made claim for an overcharge on basis of 
this rate, but same is being declined on the ground that 
Minnesota Transfer is not intermediate on a direct line 
between Larch and Harvey. 


For your ready information we attach hereto Soo Line 
timetable map which shows the location of the different 
points mentioned, Minnesota Transfer being located on 
the stub line between Minneapolis and St. Paul. The Soo 
Line assert that traffie from Larch would move via Cardi- 
gan Junction and Minneapolis, without going through 
either St. Paul or Minnesota Transfer. 


There is, of course, no doubt that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would have ordered the readjustment 
of these rates, had the case been placed in its hands be- 
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fore the time limit expired, but, due to the dilatory manner 
in which the carrier handled the claim and not receiving 
final declination until recently, it will be impossible to 
place this matter before the Commission. 

Can you advise us if we have any legal standing in this 
matter, outside of the obvious injustice shown by these 
rates, through your column in The Traffic World? 

A.—It is clearly obvious from the map which you sub- 
mitted that Minnesota Transfer is not an intermediate 
station on the route of movement between Larch, Mich., 
and Harvey, S. D., on a direct haul. It is not conceivable 
that the Soo Line would transport a car from Larch to 
Harvey through the busy and more or less congested 
terminals at St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer, inasmuch 
as it has a more direct and less expensive haul via its 
line north of those terminals through Cardigan Junction 





——EEE 


[GOVERNMENT OPERATION DISAD- 
VANTAGES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

You have performed a valuable service in comparing 
the Postoffice Department with government ownership of 
railways and pointing out that the user of the service 
where the government is the servant suffers because the 
servant lacks the motive of fear that he will lose the 
business. 

May I call attention to another aspect? Under non- 
government operation, even where there is competition, 
the dissatisfied user can appeal to a government regu- 
latory authority for relief. Under government operation 
he has no appeal except to the very government which is 


itself the servant. 
Frank W. Noxon, 


Secretary, Railway Business Association. 
New York, N. Y., May 9, 1918. 


'U. S. GOVERNMENT SHIPMENTS 


R. L. Kerns, traffic manager of the U. S. Radiator Cor- 
poration, Detroit, has, under date of May 10, written the 
following letter to C. A. Prouty, of the U. S. Railroad 
Administration: 

The carriers have recently ordered the elimination of 
government placards on the sides of cars containing freight 
for or consigned to the U. S. Government, because the 
placard system was overdone, the abuse defeating the pur- 
pose the placards were originally intended to serve. 

In the absence of the use of these placards what have 
we to offer? The material for the U. S. Army is sup- 
posed to be tendered by the shipper with Quartermaster 
Form 153 A, which is an envelope to be presented with 
the bill lading, and to carry the waybill to destination, 
and serves a good and practical purpose, both in the yards 
and on the road, instructions being very plain that the 
car is to have preferential service, or at least suffer no 
undue delay without satisfactory explanation. 

No provision, so far as the writer knows, has been 
made for similar treatment for material consigned to the 
U. S. Navy, or the U. S. Shipping Board or its affiliated 
concerns, such as the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The 
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and Minneapolis. Not infrequently such cut-offs as the 
Cardigan Junction-Minneapolis line are built for the Spe 
cific purpose of hauling through freight aroun large ten 
minals, thus reserving to some extent at lea:t such ter 
minals for use of the communities in which ‘hey are 
cated. It may be that the higher rate of 27 cents for the 
shorter haul from Minnesota Transfer is unreasonable 
and unjust, assuming that the 24-cent rate Voluntarily 
established for the greater distance from Larch, Mic), 
is reasonable in and of itself. Claims for reparatig 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission niust be file 
with it within two years after the cause of action accrues, 
that is to say, within two years of the date upon whig 
the freight charges are actually paid (Louisville Cemey 
Co. vs. I. C. C., No. 70, October Term, U. S. Suprem 
Court; handed down April 29, 1918, and cases cited), 






writer offers as a suggestion that a certain specified 
waybill could be used for all shipments consigned to th 
U. S. Government, either the army or navy division, a 
printed in prominent contrasting colors, so as to bring th 
fact forcibly before anyone handling the bill that it cover 
material for the U. S. Government, and should not} 
delayed. 

To say that all material consigned to the U. S. Goven 
ment is moving without interruption is not to proper 
state the facts, although all railroad officials may say th 
government material is moving without delay or intermp 
tion: The writer knows of cars taking from three weebs 
to a month moving from Buffalo to Washington, and a 
recent shippers’ investigation it was discovered that sud 
delays were the rule rather than the exception. It seem 
to the writer that special waybill should be provided fa 
government material, and that waybill envelope similar 
to the one already mentioned should be provided for mate 
rial consigned to the U. S. Navy and affiliated lines 
service. 


WIN THE WAR 
Editor The Traffic World: 

The supreme aim and effort of the nation to-day is #0 
win the war. All policies, purposes, legislation of toda 
must be gauged by that standard, and anything whit 
retards these efforts and aims must be regarded as unwit 
and unpatriotic. It is the last analysis; it is the suprelt 
acid test. . 

In the light of this let us ask ourselves whether recell 
changes~in traffic and transportation policies will stall 
the test. To what extent have these changes contributed 
to greater efficiency in transportation? Have we carried 
more goods? Have we carried them better? Have™ 
inspired efficiency and co-operation by these changes? 

Can we give an unqualifiedly affirmative answer to the 
questions? If not, then we have not contributed to te 
supreme aim and effort of the nation, and this apr 
to all—the lowly and the modest, as well as to the pom 
ful and the great, and those in between—all. 

J. D. Hashagen, F. T. M., American Glue 0. 

Boston, Mass., May 13, 1918. 
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s @s tell TIABILITY OF COMMON CARRIERS 
large Ps Editor The Traffic’ World: 
such ter A common or public carrier is one who, by virtue of his 





pusiness Or calling, undertakes, for compensation, to 
transport personal property from one place to another, 
either by land or water, and deliver the same, for all such 
"9s may choose to employ him; and everyone who under- 
takes to carry and deliver for compensation the goods of 
all persons indifferently is, as to liability, to be deemed a 
eommon carrier. 

In so holding itself out the carrier assumes all the duties 
which spring by law from the character of its business, 
from custom incident to it, and it tenders a continuing 
offer to the general public that it will perform those duties 
for the benefit of each of them when demanded, which 
obligation is an enforceable contract. The delivery of 
goods to a common carrier and an acceptance by it to be 
conveyed are sufficient consideration for the contract to 
safely convey said goods by them. 

A common carrier’s common law liability as an insurer 
of freight commences as soon as the goods are delivered to 
said carrier. The common law liability of the carrier 
was that of an insurer except for such damage or delay 
occurring while the property is stopped and held in transit 
upon request of the shippers, and owners, or by one en- 
titled to make such request, or resulting from a defect or 
vice in the property or from riots or strikes. 

Carrier cannot exonerate itself from liability for loss or 
injury to goods caused by its negligence nor limit its lia- 
bility to injuries caused by gross negligence. However, 
where the liability was based on released valuation a con- 
trary rule prevails. 

On the question of termination of liability the following 
seems to be the law on the subject: 7 

Liability does not terminate until notice to consignee, 
and reasonable time thereafter, when consignee or his agent 
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them. 

Where there is nothing to excuse or explain delay it is 
not a question for jury, but for court. 

It might be that goods were received in good order, yet, 
nevertheless, action will be presumed to be upon a carrier’s 
common law liability and not under the civil code. The 
liabilities of carrier depend not only on its contract, but 
also on the obligations imposed by law; and an action may 
be brought cither on the contract or for negligence or 
damage to person or property as the case may be. 

The law adjudges the carrier responsible, irrespective 
of any question of negligence or fault on his part, if the 
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 suprelé logs does not occur by the act of God or the public ene- 
mies. With these exceptions, the carrier is an insurer 
er recell against all losses. 
rill stand Considerable discussion has been created as to the lia- 
ntributel MM bility of the carriers to shippers since governmental op- 
e cattied MB tation for losses incurred by shippers on shipments they 
Have Mm Made under the new condition. Governmental operation 
ges! does not mean government control, and in an order issued 
- to these under date of April 9 W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of 
4 to te Railroads, ‘ates that carriers while under federal control 
5 appli shall be subject to all loss and liabilities as common 
1e powel a ether arising under state or federal laws or at 
— i except in so far as may be inconsistent with 
rue (0 iSions of this act or with any order of the Presi- 





d 
0 but no process means or final shall be levied against 
Y properiy under such federal control. 
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A common carrier is an insurer of the goods that it 
undertakes to carry. This theory had its inception in the 
common law and goes back to the Roman period. The 
theory on which carriers are considered to be insurers is 
due to the fact that in the early times when great risk 
and hazard was attached to the business of transportation 
it was not infrequently that that these engaged in that 
business were in collusion with pirates and bands of 
marauders to plunder such goods as were undertaken to 
be carried from place to place and subsequently the spoils 
would be divided between these pirates of the highways 
and the so-called carriers. To safeguard the shippers 
and to put greater faith and confidence in the carriers, 
we find that it was necessary to make these carriers Vir- 
tually insurers of the goods that they undertook to carry. 

When society became more stationary, the roads and the 
highways safe from bandits, the courts still maintained 
the theory of the common law that carriers were insurers 
on the ground that when goods are delivered to a carrier 
it is solely and entirely within the keeping of the carrier 
from point of origin to point of destination. 

However, in some states the old common law liability 
of the carrier has been changed and modified by statute, 
but wherever it has not been changed by statute the old 
common law theory prevails. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the statutory liability might exempt carriers to re- 
imburse shippers in certain instances, nevertheless, the 
courts have held that no carrier can exempt itself from 
negligence. 

Each case is settled on its own individual merits and it is 
folly for anyone to set a definite basis for settlement on 
losses of similar nature, as, for instance: 

The horse of Farmer “A”, who has lands adjoining the 
highway, might be poorly fed, overworked and subject to 
heaves and, if perchance, this horse should roam or stray 
on the highway and be injured then, according to the 
theory of the arbitrators in the community, Farmer “A” 
would recover as much on his horse as would Farmer “B”, 
who has well fed, well nourished, healthy and thorough- 
bred horses, and were likewise injured because conditions 
of the injury were similar. That stand has logic, in view 
of the arbitrator, but such a view cannot hold in a court 
of law, and there is no doubt but what each case must 
be settled on its merits. 

: Alex Kanter. 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 16, 1918. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The public mind appears to be in a rather chaotic state 
in the matter of relationship between government on the 
one hand and commerce and industry on the other, evi- 
denced by much prattle pro and con relative to govern- 
ment ownership, but with little thought apparently given 
to the heart of the whole subject. 

A government in its essence is a function for regulation 
and control, governing the relationship between individuals 
and between groups of individuals, through the enactment 
and application of ordinances or laws. 

Commerce and industry in essence are functions for 
human progress, involving all the idiosyncrasies of human 
nature in a competitive way, requiring safeguards for 
the protection of posterity as well as for present genera- 
tions. 6 

A government represents the public conscience and will- 
power; commerce and industry represent physical produc- 


' tion. 
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A government is administrative “overhead;” commerce 
and industry are creative operation. 

A government creates opportunity; 
dustry, realize on opportunity. 

A government reflects human progress; commerce and 
industry create human progress. > 

A government must live regardless of cost; commerce 
and industry, being competitive, may live only as they are 
efficient in human service. 

A government stifles individual initiative; commerce and 
industry induce individual initiative. 


commerce and in- 


Regardless of whether government be considered that 
of city, state or nation, the foregoing differences in prin- 
ciple between the functions of government and commerce 
and industry can be tested out in local conditions every- 
where. 


For instance, take the average post office building. 
Would a merchant be justified in erecting a commercial 
building of this character for the same volume of business 
or would a-board of railway directors authorize the erec- 
tion of a railway station of the same cost and character 
for a similar volume of business? Decidedly no. In the 
case of a post office building local sentiment and public 
pride in the strength of our government justifies an 
expense which is denied private enterprise. 

Would the shipping public consent to pay freight rates 
based on railway investments calculated on the same basis 
as the unit cost of constructing our inland. waterways? 
Decidedly no. Again justified by public pride. 

Would the stockholders of a corporation be willing per- 
sonally to assume the deficit accruing from a failure to 
write off depreciation and amortization, as is frequently 
done in the case of municipally owned lighting plants and 
waterworks? It is needless to say no. The same defense. 

How long would a railway or industrial manager remain 
in business if he permitted in his organization the lack- 
adaisical and indifferent spirit that permeates so many 
governmental activities? Why can he secure the loyalty 
and co-operation generally denied the government exec- 
utive? 

We frequently observe that government officials and 
those who practice the art of government—the politicians 
—are misjudged and generally appear to strike the blind 
spot on the retina of the business man, and vice versa. 
How can it be otherwise when the same unit of measure 
is used for both? You cannot measure mind in terms 
of matter any more than you can measure vapor with a 
speedometer. 


It is a common fallacy to assume that a government can 
do everything that individuals or economic groups of 
individuals can do, and do it better. In times of stress, 
as during the present war, this assumption is true, because 
at such times the social, commercial and industrial struc- 
ture of the nation is upset and expediency rather than 
economic consideration is the controlling motive. 

In times of peace and normal conditions, however, it 
is not to be conceded that a government can supersede 
individual initiative_and effort in commercial and indus- 
trial fields without national stagnation and retrogression. 

The reason for this is a fundamental which lies at the 
very root of the human mind, and is one of the elements 
that differentiates man from the animal—the reasoned 
sense of self-preservation which has carried man upward 
out of darkness, as against the instinctive sense of self- 
preservation in the brute. 

To correctly represent a commonwealth, a government 
must be representative. To be representative it must be 
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elective. Being elective it cannot offer perminence gf 
employment to its executives. Without perms ence it 
executives cannot prescribe future and fixed DOlicy gf 
effectiveness for subordinates, and without this. initiatiye 
and ambition in the rank and file is lost in rouiine based 
on average enterprise. At this point we frequcntly find 
the principles of “civil service law” (which is too Often 
a test of “knowing how,” but no test for “doing”) inte. 
vening to protect the individual against a severe task. 
master. This is where incentive to effort is likely to 
disappear. 


Public pride in necessary public institutions justifies 
relatively heavy costs and there is also justification for 
the assurance that our government is an easy-going task. 
master, but we cannot extend these generous sentiments 
to the entire economic fabric of the nation, because jt j 
the sting of competition and struggle for existence jp the 
great swarm of humanity that really makes the hive wort 
while and life worth the effort. 


There are really very few activities so vital to the pet. 
manent welfare of society as to demand governmental 
confiscation of individual endeavor, and these few are wel 
typified in the primary measures for national defense and 
the means for general education. 


To conserve the natural resources of the nation fo 
the benefit of posterity, to regulate and control the actiyi 
ties of commerce and industry, both as to individuals ani 
groups, to the end that the humblest citizen may wor 
out his own destiny freely, with the fire of ambition ete 
nally burning in his bosom—these are the duties ani 
functions of government. We are an upstanding, virik 
people, not a race of overgrown dependents seeking or 
sustenance from a paternalistic government. 


Government ownership of transportation systems ail 
industry undoubtedly leads to indifference and inefficieng, 
but may it not also be the approach to the summit d 
national progress beyond which lies the decadence st 
fered by mighty nations of the past? 

Clark G. Anderson, — 

Asst. Gen. Megr., Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine Ry. 

Co. 
Davenport, Ia., May 138, 1918. 


ATWOOD ON COMMISSIONS 
Editor The Traffic World: 

The editorial in your issue of May 4 on “Commissiol 
and the Commission” in which you give praise in general 
to my book, “Back to the Republic,” and criticism in par 
ticular to that portion of it which refers to the Interstalé 
Commerce Commission, has been read with great interés 


It was generous of you to quote just what I said about 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, notwithstantilé 
your charge that it required a bold soul or a misinformel 
one to make so indiscriminate an attack. A numberd 
my readers, who are quite familiar with the question & 
a result of both study and experience, have congratulad 
me upon making so accurate and deserving a statemell 
regarding the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


There was no intention on my part to prefer an indi 
ment against any or all of the individuals who have col 
posed the Interstate Commerce Commission since its om 
ation. Throughout the entire book I consistently res 
the temptation to indulge in personalities. The 
cause of our retrogression in affairs of government dut 
recent years has been the tendency to substitute pers 
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ality for principle, preachment for practice, demagogism 
for statesmanship, and rhetoric for results. 

| prefaced what was said about the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the sweeping indictment against all 


poards and commissions as follows: “All commissions 


and boards that have been appointed since the constitution 
was adopted were departures and dangerous experiments, 
and their existence has resulted in the expenditure and 


waste of billions of dollars, lessened the efficiency of 
public service, and confused governmental procedure.” 

Alexander Hamilton, to whom we owe more than to any 
other single individual for the standard form of govern- 
ment, and to whom the world owes more than to anyone 
else for enlightenment in the field of political science, 
sounded a warning note when this dangerous experiment 
was first instituted in this country. He said: 

“Lately Congress * has gone into the measure 
of appointing boards, but this, in my opinion, is a bad 
plan.” 

Abraham Lincoln, to whom we owe more than to any 
other single individual for the preservation of the republic, 
expressed in no uncertain terms his opinion of boards 
and commissions. Just before Lincoln started for the Ford 
Theater ‘on the night of his assassination, Mr. Ashmun, 
who had presided over the convention of 1860, in which 
Mr. Lincoln was nominated for President, called at the 
White House. He tcld Mr. Lincoln that he still had the 
gavel which he had wielded in the convention, and, after 
a few moments’ conversation, he said: “Mr. Lincoln, I 
am interested in a cotton claim, and I want you to ap- 
point a commission to investigate the matter and report.” 
Lincoln replied, with so much earnestness and warmth, 
that he afterward apologized to Mr. Ashmun for his abrupt 
manner: 


“Ashmun, I have done with commissions. 
are contrivances to cheat the government.” 

Iam glad that Lincoln uttered those words in the very 
ripeness of his experience, the maturity of his judgment 
and the fullness of his wisdom. It was Lincoln’s last 
expression concerning government, and, I think, by far 
the most important of all his great utterances. Would 
that these words might be displayed all over the world 
in letters of gold by day and with moving electric lights 
by night as the last solemn warning of the mighty Lincoln 
against the wholesale appointment of commissions, which 
is one of the evil tendencies of the present time. 





I think they 


Observe that Hamilton did not say good boards or bad 
Lincoln did not say 


boards; he used boards inclusively. 
g00d commissions or bad commissions, but all commis- 


sions. I thoroughly agree with Hamilton and Lincoln in 
their estimates of boards and commissions, and feel very 
strongly that it would be a Godsend to this country if 
all boards and commissions that have been created since 
the constitution was adopted were abolished in city, county, 
state and federal government; that is one of the points 
I'tried to make clear in my chapter on dangerous ex- 
periments, and I did not wish to make an exeeption of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but included it as 
a horrible example of the evil of commission government. 
You ask where it has spent millions wastefully. My 
‘ontention is that every dollar that has been spent for 
headquariers, salaries, and all that has been spent in 
‘xpenses and fees by those who have appeared before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been wasted, be- 
tase the railroad situation is worse to-day than when 
the Inters:ate Commerce Commission was appointed. 

You admit that railroad securities are less substantial 
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than they were; we simply differ as to the cause. You 
say that “Commission is piled on commission to the point 
of inefficiency, delay and disgust,“ and my contention is 
that the first commission should not have been appointed 
and then there would have been none on which to pile 
the others, and the evils of commissions would have been 
avoided. 

The American people generally have given so little 
thought and study to the priceless heritage bequeathed to 
them through the constitution in the founding of the Re- 
public, which was the first government that ever worked 
well, that it is difficult to make this important point clear 
to them. 

The founders of this republic intended and provided that 
this government in dealing with any problem would pursue 
the following course: That phase of the problem which 
required legislation would be dealt with by the legislative 
department; that phase of the problem which required 
litigation would be dealt with by the judiciary; and that 
phase of the problem which required administration would 
be dealt with by the executive department, and the indi- 
vidual rights guaranteed to all persons by the constitu- 
tion would be recognized by all departments. 


In the organization of your paper, The Traffic World, 
you have a news department, an editorial department and 
an advertising department. What would you say to a 
proposal that most of the work on the paper should be 
done by these departments, but that the policy of the 
paper, in so far as its attitude toward and treatment of 
agircultural problems is concerned, be placed in the hands 
of a commission that would usurp a part or all of the 
jurisdiction of the regularly organized news, editorial and 
advertising departments? It would simply increase ex- 
pense and confuse procedure, and a sufficient number of 
such commissions covering the various activities of your 
paper would ultimately wreck it. 

That is exactly what happens to a republic when a 
commission is appointed. 

Harry F. Atwood, 

Chicago, Ill., May 14, 1918. 


KEEP THE HOME FIRES BURNING 


(Delivered before the Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Cincinnati, O., May 13, by T. J. McLaughlin.) 

There is but one question for this traffic club to con- 
sider. There are many phases of it, and it may be di- 
vided and subdivided, and still there is but one question, 
and that question is: “How can we, either individually 
or collectively, render the most efficient service in helping 
to win the war?” 

Our responsibility to the nation is to render the very 
best service of which we are capable, and until the war 
is won everything must be considered from that stand- 
point All things personal must be subordinated. Whether 
one shipper or one locality has some advantage over some 
other shipper or locality may be of some importance, but 
there is neither time or disposition to consider it. The 
important thing for each one is to fight. Fight for the 
things that are essential to our government. This war 
is the biggest thing that has ever been undertaken in 
the history of the world. The greatest ambition any 
one of us may have to to have a part in it and to make 
the most of our abilities; to be the biggest possible asset 
to our government in the winning of the war; to be sure 
we are an asset and not a liability. One way to prove 
that we are really an asset to our country is that every- 
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one of us should be instrumental in having our resources mean approximately the movement of at least 2,099 More Interstat 
at home utilized to the point of perfection. In other cars through our freight terminal. Multiply this number y rec 
words, “keep the home fires burning.” by the number of terminals in this country ind the grand fae meet thé 
Looking at conditions from a railroad viewpoint, as seen’ total will startle you. two thit 
by a traffic manager, Kendall’s C. S. L-A. embargo excep- As I speak I am mindful of those noble fellows Who a Commiss 
tions, in a way displays the handwriting on the wall. The braved the storm during the past winter ionths jp an Mae ness of | 
so-called essential commodities, listed in this circular, will effort to clear our freight terminals. God forbid that | i pelled te 
be the only commodities in line for railroad transporta- should utter one word that would detract from their Noble Me If the il 
tion. What will be the result? deeds. May the history of this war never be complete tion is 
In Great Britain to-day it is virtually impossible to pur- until their names are reported in capital letters. These the ver 
chase a new piano at any price. Used instruments com- men that I refer to are few in numbers. Our freight te. prevent 
mand a premium because products of the less essential minals, I am sorry to state, are handicapped in having mey Unwis 
class are not being handled by the common carrier. employed in them who seemingly are indifferent to the place un 
In the United States no student of traffic has observed fact that this country is facing a crisis. These men, by ME merce. 
any indication of such an upheaval in business. Manu- _ their indifference, actually are a liability to this country, # jaws lit 
facturers of this country do not conceive such a condition whereas they should be an asset. This indifference on M% yould i 
will come to pass. On the other hand, box cars loafing the part of these men surely is causing Patrick Henry §& {acjlitie 
in our terminals means we are industrially losing the war. to turn over in his grave. Has this noble man lived jp fronted 
Washington has noised this news abroad. Kendall’s C. vain, or will his spirit be an inspiration to the present I crew la 
S. I. circular is your documentary evidence. The local generation? railroad 
operating committee of railroads had this in mind when Who among you will have the power to arouse the same State 
they issued circular 56, thereby preventing box car equip- spirit of these men, arousing them to do their part here— notoriot 
ment for the transportation of freight from points within now, while our boys in the trenches are giving up every HM pel, 0 
the switching limits of Cincinnati. The shippers as usual drop of blood for the cause of democracy? Will these lawyers 
responded to this requisition and closed their eyes to men answer the call? If they will, let their answer be J to polit 
the extra cost of trucking. The result of this co-operation manifested to shippers of America through one hundred & pificanc 
cut the switching service at our Cincinnati terminal 2,000 per cent efficiency work in our railroad freight terminals. portant 
cars per month. Here we have food for thought. Our freight terminals are in reality the battlefield of to thei 
Let us put the shoe on the other foot. If.we could but America. governc 
arouse the men employed at our railroad freight terminals May the spirit of ’76 move the men employed in ow The pe 
to see the situation to-day as the shipper sees it, it would freight terminals to act now. changir 
their ¥ 
mands 
in seve 
e carryin 
The New Railroad Problem mene 
a few | 
The Failures of Public Regulation—Fourth of a Series of Five Articles Written for the & ‘stim 
Traffic World by T. W. Van Metre, Assistant Professor of Transpor- asd 
tation, School of Business, Columbia University fulness 
tained 
Government regulation of railroads in the United States rates and services, is desirable—that in the one case it with t! 
has existed chiefly for the purpose of controlling rates—to should be permitted and encouraged and in the other case there |} 
prevent the railroads from charging unreasonable rates not only permitted but compelled. a new 
and to prevent undue discrimination as between persons, By far the most important defect in railroad regulation contest 
places and commodities, Some legislation has been enacted has been the dual system of control by state and federal JJ Walific 
for the purpose of regulating railroad service, but little authority. If our Constitution could be revised entirely litical 
has been done under such legislation beyond the prevention at the present time it would be the part of wisdom to give New Y 
of unjust discrimination between shippers. Important certain specific powers—and few of them—ro the states In s 
phases of the railroad problem have been left entirely un- and to reserve the remainder to the federa! government, for the 
touched by the government, and in the field in which the jnstead of the reverse distribution of powers now Pre Sufficie 
gkovernment has been most active—namely, rate control— _ scribed. Not only has the regulation of railroads by the from 
the legislation has been in a large measure unscientific and states been needlessly expensive, troublesome and pr places 
unsatisfactory, There have been faults of omission and ductive of confusion and misunderstandinz, but it has to the 
faults of commission, We have had an unwholesome mix- tended to defeat the chief purpose for which regulation waste 
ture of good legislation, bad legislation and no legislation: has so far existed—that rates shall be reasonable and ndl to giv 
and the whole fabric of the legislation has been reared unduly discriminatory. One passenger pay: two cents a but th 
on a framework of unsound and indefensible principles. mile for a journey similar to the journey cos ing another the ay 
In the first place, our legislation has proceeded on the passenger three cents a mile—similar, tha: ‘s. in all tt The 
theory that the railroads should be compelled to compete  spects except that the latter passenger happ-=s5 [0 cross 4 “quipp 
with one another both in rates and service. The laws state boundary. If one fare is reasonable «= other mar Ameri 
have been wholly—and happily—unsuccesstul in compelling festly is not. Two freight hauls may be -zilar in all @j "uel 
competition in rates and, since no law was needed to en- respects except that one crosses a state lin- =1d the other hess f 
force competition in service, the effect of the legislation does not. For the intrastate haul a lew ra‘ ‘5 prescribed pon 
in that respect may be disregarded. We shall have to by a state public service commission: a > 2her rale for fe 


recognize some time that railroad cooperation. both in 


the interstate haul may be pronounced rea: 225! 
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Interstate Commerce Commission. If the railroad com- 

y reduces the rate for the interstate haul in order to 
nett the competition fixed by the intrastate rate, one of 
Either the Interstate Commerce 
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railroad regulation is not a legal but a business affair. 
Railroad laws deal with rates, with accounting, with 
finance, with operation, with various engineering problems. 
But where are the commissions including among their 


two things is certain. 

















members railroad and industrial traffic experts, bankers 
and accountants, engineers and economists? Virtually 
every state commission employs a salaried attorney who 


Commission is wrong in its judgment as to the reasonable- 


OWS Who 
ness of the rate, or the railroad company is virtually com- 


DS in ap 


d that | pelled to accept unduly low remuneration for its service. 

eir noble MME [f the interstate rate is not reduced, an undue discrimina- renders advice to the legal luminaries on the commission. 

complete ME tion is brought into existence, not by the railroads, but by Why this surfeit of legal talent? If a commission em- 
These ME the very processes of regulation which are supposed to ploys a regular legal counsellor there is no need for law- 

ight ter. MH prevent such discrimination. yers on the commission and their places might well be 


occupied by men who represent the business interests of 


Unwise laws are passed by state legislatures, laws which 
the community. A sprinkling of editors and university 


place undue burdens and absurd inconveniences on all com- 


‘ing men 
t to the 






men, by MM merce. In many states attempts have been made to enact presidents might even have beneficial results. 

country, MM jaws limiting the length of freight trains. What good While most of the federal and state legislation exists for 
ence on MM yould it do for a railroad company to equip its line with the purpose of rate regulation, it is a noteworthy fact that 
. Henry facilities for handling traffic in large units, only to be con-_ the chief offering of the laws is means for regulating rates 
lived in # fronted with legislation of this character? Arbitrary full- in one direction only—downward. The methods for re- 
present HM crew laws and conflicting laws regulating other features of ducing rates are charmingly simple and easy, but the path 


railroad operation fall in the same class. 













which a carrier must pursue to obtain an increase of 
rates resembles the course of a cunningly devised obstacle 


1e same State railroad and public service commissions have been 

_here~ #@ notoriously unsatisfactory from the standpoint of person- race. It apparently never occurred to the legislators who 
D every nel, Over one-half the members of the commissions are framed the laws that a time might come when an increase 
1 these #% jawyers—usually lawyers who devote more of their time of rates would be highly desirable, and that it might be 
wer be M to politics than to the law. The importance and vital sig- necessary to get the increase into effect on reasonably 
lundred MM nificance of their task of regulating one of the most im-_ short notice. It may be truly said, however, that the 
minals, portant business enterprises in the country appeals neither carriers are chiefly responsible for this defect in our legis- 
ield of io their understanding nor to the understanding of the lation. Had they not stupidly and obstinately opposed 
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governors by whom most of them have been appointed. 
The personnel of many of the commissions is constantly 
changing, notwithstanding the fact that the character of 
their work, if expert service is desired and expected, de- 
mands virtual life terms of membership. The commissions 
in several states have been made to serve as means of 
carrying through disgusting political deals. In -one state 
membership in a commission was given one individual for 
a few weeks as a sort of certificate of moral character—a 
testimonial to the man’s fitness to be mayor of a large 
city in the state. His subsequent record as mayor has 
served to arouse some very serious doubts as to the truth- 
fulness of the governor’s words of commendation con- 
tained in the letter by which the governor acquainted him 
with the appointment to the commission. In New York 
there has recently been a contest over the confirmation of 
anew appointee to the public service commission. The 
contest was not due to any difference of opinion as to the 
qualifications of the governor’s choice; it was a mere po- 












every effort which the public made to protect itself from 
predatory overcharges and inexcusably vicious discrimina- 
tions, perhaps more consideration would have been given 
to\the interests of the carriers and the law would have 
been a staff instead of a bludgeon. But, regardless of the 
responsibility for the errors of the past, the fact yet re- 
mains that the law shows far too little consideration for 
the financial welfare of the railroads. The railroad busi- 
ness is of vital importance to all othgr branches of eco- 
nomic activity, and a law which injures the prosperity and 
credit of the railroads works injury to the entire country. 

In one direction the federal law makers have been con- 
spicuously guilty of acts of omission—in the regulation of 
the financial operation of the carriers. Some states have 
laws to protect stockholders from predatory directors, but 
state laws can be of little effect in this field until they 
are general and uniform. Federal legislation has been 
proposed from time to time, but as often somebody has 
dragged a herring across the trail and we have wandered 
off into fruitless discussions as to the advisability of fed- 


tirely litical squabble over a question of party regularity in the 

» give New York city primary election. eral incorporation of railroads. As a matter of fact, there 
states In some states praiseworthy efforts to secure able men js nothing which Congress can do to the railroads, under 
ment, for the commissions have been made by fixing the salary the Constitution, which federal railway incorporation 
pre- Suficiently high to attract men of ability and capacity would affect one way or the other. Federal incorporation 
y the from other lines of activity. But the high salary made would be a convenience, but that is all. It would bring 
pro- places on the commission just that much more attractive no new powers to Congress and it would take no powers 
has to the professional political job-hunter. Oné or two gov- away. While we have talked and made exhaustive investi- 
ation ‘hors in a century might be able to withstand the pressure gations as to the desirability and the probable results of 
| not ‘0 give the commissionerships to “deserving” supporters, the federal regulation of railroad securities, railroad finan- 
ts a but the number of such governors in a century would, on’ cial structures, which have been sound for generations, 
ther the average, not be greater than two. have been undermined and shattered. After each financial 
| re The commissions are not made up of men suitably collapse the Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
ss a quipped to perform the functions of the commissions. Why an investigation and published the sordid details. But 
ani- Americans cleave to the idea that lawyers have some di- apparently somebody does not want the barn door closed 
all “ine insight and capacity which gives them a peculiar fit- until the rest of the horses get out. 

ther hess for the regulation and control of all the nation’s busi- In laying the basis for a new program of railroad legis- 
ibed NSS Passes the thoughtful individual’s comprehension. lation the representatives of the public interest must be as 
for And even if the commissions were made up of the most frank in confessing errors as the managers of the railroads 
the able lawyers available, it must still be remembered that 





should be. Let us no longer persist in defending nor aid 
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ay for 


in endeavoring to perpetuate a system which previous ex- relief and switching claims will be assumed iy the, 


perience has demonstrated to be faulty and harmful. If we counting department. pers Ri 
cannot decide to give the carriers the same kind of square Charles Donnelly, assistant general counsel of the Nora the 
deal which we expect the carriers to give, again there is no ern Pacific Railway, has been appointed genera! SOlicity franspo! 
use in opposing government ownership. We can arrive at a William T. Price, commercial agent of the Union Pacigg freight. 


at the I 
fees OF 
dinner | 
funds a 
the sec 
and Au 


System, at Pueblo, Colo., has been appointed ivaffie ma 
ager and property agent of the Denver (Colo.) Tramy, 
and the Denver Interurban. 

Frank M. Cole, commercial agent of the New York ( 
tral Lines at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed agsig 
ant general freight agent of the Michigan Central Railrogy 
a at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding J. H. Meglemry, who dieg 
| Personal Notes iL. M. White, formerly of the staff of the Missouri py 
i s cific Railroad Company, has been made export agent ¢ 

the Judson Freight Forwarding Company, Detroit, Mic, 


suitable solution of the problem only if we are willing to 
wipe off the slate and start out anew, with a full and frank 
recognition of the errors of the past and a firm determina- 
tion to do even-handed justice, without prejudice and with- 
out favor. 


BUSI 
(By H 
the Cha 
Busines: 


William Leo Layton, recently made traffic manager of H. J. Hansen has resigned as commercial agent of th 


New England Westinghouse Company, 
Mass., was 
Blairsville, 
County, Pa., July 7, 1876, 
In 1900 he entered the 


the 


vania Railroad at Alle- 
gheny, Pa., then known 
as the West 


ity at the 
Transfer, Pitcairn, 
remaining there a few 
years until 1905, when 


Pittsburgh 





tion to go into the com- 
mercial world. Aug. 1, 1910, he entered the employ of the 


Springfield, 
born in 
Indiana 


service of the Pennsyl- 


Pennsyl- 
vania division, as mani- 
fest clerk, later going to 
the same railroad com- 
pany in the same capac- 


ra, 


he severed his connec- 
























A., B. & A. Railway and has accepted a position in th 


sales department of the Booth Fisheries, Chicago, II], 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company announces the 
_traffic representatives will be maintained at the following 
Alexandria, La., Dan Jacobs, assistant ge. 
eral freight agent; Atchison, Kan., C. C. Cloutman, ge. 


online points: 


eral agent; East St. Louis, Ill., J. J. Eddy, general agent: 


Fort Scott, Kan., W. N. Cormany, commercial agent; For 
Smith, Ark., W. N. Ernst, commercial agent; Hutchinso, 
Kan., C. M. Davis, general agent; Joplin, Mo., G. W. Pithe, 
commercial agent; Kansas City, Mo., L. D. Knowles, assist 
ant general freight agent, W. B. Shirk, general live stock 


agent, L. R. Welsh, general agent, passenger department: 


Lake Charles, La., W. D. Young, commercial agent; Lit 


coln, Neb., F. E. Walling, commercial agent: Little Rock 
Ark., R. M. McWilliams, assistant general freight agent 
W. W. Richmond, general agent, passenger department 
Memphis, Tenn., R. M. Dozier, assistant general freight 
agent, H. D. Wilson, general agent, passenger department 
Monroe, La., E. C. Preston, general agent; New Orleans, 
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Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company at their v 
East Pittsburgh, in the shipping department, and after a a» Norton England, general agent; Omaha, Neb., F. LiMtion of 
varied career there he was sent to Springfield, Mass., in Fe@kins, assistant general freight agent, T. F. Godfrey, To-d: 
September, 1915, as assistant to traffic manager by W. B. general agent, passenger department; Pine Bluff, ATM contro) 
Everest, then traffic manager of the Westinghouse inter. ©: 3. Lindsay, district passenger and freight ageti TR come 
ests, in charge of eight different plants in Springfield and Pueblo, Colo., P. E. Watson, general agent; St. Joseph it the Pr 
vicinity taken over by the Westinghouse interests in the Mo., N. A. Beach, general agent; St. Louis, Mo., C. CBB in, po 
manufacture of Russian rifles for the British government. McCarthy, general agent, freight department, J. M. Griff, emerge 
In November, 1917, W. B: Everest assumed the title of 8¢meral agent, passenger department; Sedalia, Mo., V1 congre 
general traffic manager of the Westinghouse interests Kaiser, general agent; Springfield, Mo., E. M. Kehoe, comm ty aot 
throughout the country and Feb. 22, 1918, to Mr. Layton mercial agent; Texarkana, Ark., W. W. Trimble, comme #., ,,, 
was given the title of traffic manager at Springfield. cial agent; Wichita, Kan., J. D. Yates, general agent. Tailroa 
“Leo,” as he is well known throughout the Pittsburgh John B. Daish, one of the best-known practitioners “i the we 
district, is the oldest son of James C. Layton, veteran engi- the bar of the Interstate Commerce Commission and autho Mi and re 
neer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who died in June, 1914. of Procedure in Interstate Commerce Cases, died suddenly that y 
of an acute attack of Bright’s disease at his home in Wat J things 

Delos Thomas, general freight agent of the Norfolk & a a mes 

i . passed 
Western, died May 3. ai 2 oe 
The Central of Georgia Railway Company announces DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS Wit! 
that the office of the commercial agent at’ Chicago is The Shippers’ Round Table of Holyoke, Mass., met Ma passed 
closed. H. A. Fletcher has resigned to accept service with 13 and organized by electing Charles H. Mohan permanetl that ti 
the Illinois Central Railroad. The office of the New Eng- chairman and K. R. Ely, secretary. The speaker for the then 
land agent at Boston is closed. S. L. Jones has resigned evening was A. G. Thomason of the New England dem during 
to accept service elsewhere. rage commission of Boston. He gave an interesting tal follow 
The Wabash Railway Company announces that the on the demurrage question. Fifty-four were present, ® study 
offices of freight claim agent and superintendent O. S. cluding members from Millers Falls, Mittineasue, Wow ready, 
and D. bureau are abolished. G. A. McFarland is ap- noco and Springfield, and a dinner was served. A IM thorit, 
pointed superintendent freight claims in charge of loss mittee consisting of J. P. Dowd, A. R. Root and 8 proces 
and damage claims and their prevention, with headquar- Sheldon was appointed to secure speakers [or comilé privat: 
ters in St. Louis, Mo., reporting to the ‘vice-president in meetings. Next month the organization will meet a! the Tak 
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ay for a clambake to be held in the summer. The Ship- 
as’ Round Table is not an official body, being simply, 
pers 


< the name implies, a round table for discussion of 


ransportation matters, whether parcel post, exyeens or 
right. Anyone interested in traffic matters is welcome 
at the meetings. It is conducted without any membership 
fees or pounds as to members. Each member -pays his 
jinner charge on entering. There is no treasury, for no 
funds are required. The meetings will continue to be held 
the second Monday of each month, excepting perhaps July 


and August, unless a clambake is held. 


BUSINESS AND THE RAIL PROBLEM 


A. Wheeler, Chairman Committee on Railroads of 


oy Hee f Commerce of the United States, in The Nation’s 


the Chamber 0 
Business. ) 

Representative American business men declared it to be 
their best judgment that Congress should enact a general 
railroad incorporation law, to the end that every railroad 
carrier would work under a federal charter. They de- 
clared it to be their belief that that law should be 4 manda- 
tory law; that all railroad corporations should be required 
to operate thereunder. 

They declared, by an overwhelming majority, that in so 
far as rates are concerned, intrastate as well as interstate 
rates should come, by act of Congress, under central con- 
irol, in order that there might. be less of conflict than has 
existed in the past. As to railroad securities, they recom- 
mended that there should be federal jurisdiction over their 
issue, that thus railroad credit might be established upon 
a firmer basis and railroad securities might regain the 
popularity they enjoyed years ago. 

The business men to whom I refer are the half million 
members of the organizations composing the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Their position with re- 
gard to railroad reform, outlined above, was expressed in 
their votes on referendum No. 21, the last formal declara- 
tion of the National Chamber on railroad operation. 

To-day, instead of federal incorporation, we have federal 
control of all of the operations of the roads. That has 
come as the result of the war, which made it necessary for 
the President to exercise, through the Secretary -of War, 
the power which the law delegated to him in times of 
emergency. So far as the rate-making power is concerned, 
Congress has delegated definite authority to the President 
to act on that question, should it become necessary to do 
80, and, as to the securities which may be issued by the 
tailroads, the government will itself during the period of 
the war furnish funds, in part at least, for improvements 
and replacements, for extensions, and to assure conditions 
that will make for better transportation. So the three 
things which the members of the Chamber asked should 
become the subjects of legislation have, for the time being, 
passed into the future; for the present, we have them all 
in operation under this emergency condition.* 

Without attempting to determine what questions may be 
passed upon in future referenda, it is well to remember 
that there are conditions to which we should not be blind, 
there are questions having to do with railroad operation 
during the war and in the period of readjustment that will 
follow that business men and business organizations must 
study and ponder and debate in order that we may be 
ready, when the time comes, to lay before those in au- 
thority the essence of our judgment, gathered by deliberate 
processes, with respect to the return of these properties to 
Private ow: rship. 

Taking the roads out of private ownership and putting 
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them under federal control has given rise to an increased 
propaganda and to an increased number of propagandists, 
part of whom are seizing upon this opportunity to further 
intrench the theory of government ownership of railroads, 
and part of whom are accepting this emergency to make 
more prominent their declarations that such a condition 
is inimical to the welfare of our country. 


The first class are loud and persistent and academic in 
their demands, and will be more so as the monitns and 
possibly the years succeed each other, before the question 
actually comes to a test. The other class is not academic 
in its presentation, but holds to definite views which it 
has long held as basic to the welfare of our transportation 
system and to the welfare of the nation itself. Between 
these two will be the solution of the railroad problem in 
the United States in the years that follow the war. The 
question of whether continued government control: or own- 
ership is a necessity as a matter of national welfare is a 
question which the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States must face and study and declare upon without preju- 
dice, and with the courage of conviction, when that con- 
viction is reached. And this even though it may be to 
overturn the views we’ long have held and which we may 
now hold, for courage is bound to be the quality which 
characterizes the utterances of that organization. 

If by that careful analysis we shall find that the under- 
lying principles of our American life demand that private 
ownership shall be retained in order that initiative and 
energy and ambition may be put behind the development 
of this great business—if we find that unified control and 
operation can as well be had under private ownership as 
under government ownership—if we find that by public 
mandate or consent our commissions regulating these great 
utilities can be turned from repressing and restraining 
instrumentalities to the performance of their functions 
with vision, aggressiveness and constructive thought—if 
we find that, in so far as these operations are concerned, 
it is for the best interests of this country to preserve that 
thing which we have always called fundamental to Amer- 
icanism—and have private ownership, and merit for serv- 
ice, and competition to improve service continue, then the 
Chamber will stand as courageously for that as for the 
other, because that will be for the national welfare. 

The Chamber of Commerce-has at this time a double 
duty and a double responsibility. On the one side it is 
the nation’s business to fight this war, and it is the na- 
tion’s business to have but one ambition, but one vision. 
We are for reaching the goal at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and in the most forceful fashion. Nothing must 
restrain, nothing retard. In this we are bound to assist 
by every ounce of power we possess. 

But on the other side it is essential that we shall have 
an eye to the peace production of the future, to keeping 
under our industries and our commercial instrumentalities 
a foundation that unquestionably will be such as to sus- 
tain the structure of commerce in the largest sense. We 
must look forward to the time when the war is over, and 
it is our duty to have the double vision, that which never 
allows-us to flag in our enthusiasm from the present cause, 
nor to abate in our effort one iota to bring that cause to 
speedy victory. Nor shall we, because we have that vision, 
fail to look out into the future, and get ready for the time 
that is coming, 

The only man who fears to look beyond the present con- 
flict into the days that are coming is the man who has no 
faith. The man who has faith in justice and righteousness 
and virtue is the man who must know where the cause 
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ultimately will run, and where the victory ultimately will 
lie, and who realizes the greater necessity for preparation 
for the good days that are to come. 

A victorious people will be a people showing humility; 
otherwise the world will not be safe. A braggart and bom- 
bastic people cannot win a war like this. The principles 
that are involved are toe precious, the goal is too great. 
It may be, as we go farther into the conflict, that we shall 
have to be taught more of humility and less of self-conceit. 
But if we have to learn that lesson, if we have to travel 
rough paths, if crowns even of thorns must be pressed 
upon this nation’s head, that is no reason why we need 
doubt for one single instant the result that will ultimately 
come. 

The god of the Hun is not my God nor the God of our 
fathers. God linked with the brutality and the beastiality 
that has characterized our enemy in this war, is blasphemy 
to the God we know. The God of justice, the God of mercy, 
the God of virtue—attributes of godliness—where do you 
find them in the German program? 

As we believe in the justice of God, as our fathers, in 
laying the foundation of this country, laid it in faith in 
that justice and in that God, so, through whatever paths 
we may have to travel, we are going towards the one ulti- 
mate goal that can have no other end than the utter dis- 
solution of military autocracy, no other end than the utter 
wiping out of Prussianism from the face of the earth. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


In a statement prepared for the State Mining Commission 
of South Africa, Sir William Wilson Hoy, general manager 
of South African railways and harbors, sets forth the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of state ownership and opera- 
tion of railways. It has reached this country from the 
government printers in the form of extracts from Sir Wil- 
liam’s testimony before the commission. 

The main advantages of state control are thus sum- 
marized: 

(a) Advantages of administration by impartial authority. 

(b) Tariffs can be designed to harmonize with national 
policy. 

(c) State better able to finance railways. 

(d) Profits on state lines used for benefit of state. 

(e) State lines can be better located. 

(f) More new country can be opened up. 

(g) Closer co-operation with government departments. 

‘(h)- Conflicting interests in private and competitive con- 
cerns avoided. 

(i) Duplication, overlapping and waste avoided. 


The main disadvantages of state control are set out as 
follows: 


(1) Exercise of undue political influences on manage- 
ment with regard to staff conditions, tariffs and general 
facilities demoralizes the entire railway service, impairs 
discipline, prevents good relations between staff and man- 
agement, destroys economical working and in every way 
is to be deplored. 

(2) There is a tendency on state railways for individual 
employes who feel aggrieved to resort to political influ- 
ence. 

(3) Labor, in Australia, for instance, is piling up unrea- 
sonable demands which the government grants without 
consulting the railway commissioner. Traders and partic- 
ular interests employ similar methods to secure unwar- 
ranted facilities. Deficits have followed notwithstanding 
increased rates. 
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(4) Political interference producing like ;esults hay 
been felt in Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Italy ang (; 
ada. , 
(5) Better results have been attained in Hungary, wh 
there is a permanent head of the railways, and jn 
many, where “freedom from political influences undoyy 
edly accounts in a large degree for the efficiency of 4 
railways.” 

(6) Under state ownership there is danger of the ma 
agement being forced to provide facilities to particy, 
sections in such matters as train service, accom modiatigy 
etc., and also in alteration of tariffs in favor of particy, 
localities or interests. 


(7) On state railways the tendency is to overcentraliz 
tion and rigid uniformity. Overcentralization destroys jg; 
tiative and resource, and, if carried to excess, tends 4 
cripple a large organization. There is nothing inherg 
in state organization to prevent adequate decentralizatig, 
but the tendency certainly is toward overcentralizatigy 

In conclusion Sir William says: 
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“The wide conflict of practical evidence renders it afm’ * = 
tremely difficult to decide as to the relative advantage aby 
and disadvantages of state and private railways. On the WM valle 
whole it would seem that the problem is one to be dete sabe 
mined according to the geographical position and the j hieved 
dustrial, economic, political and social conditions of th me tract 
country concerned, rather than according to the meri Ing made 
claimed for either system in other countries. ongue a 

“The success or otherwise of state railways is influence suitable, 
largely by the extent to which the management is free’? CUP 
from political influence. It is thus manifest that the prob Itis w 
lem is governed by many elements other than the purd fnstallati 
economic. 

“Experience shows that politics do creep into all stat 
managements, irrespective of the statutory or other safe It wou 
guards applied, as in the case of Australia and Italy-fj§were ha 
and that the only managements immune from interference—these da 
are the autocracies of Germany and Hungary.” facturing 

speed-inc 

CONTROL OF EXPRESS COMPANIES Meeisic 

(Continued from page 1054) been so. 

to keep divisions straight as to all the busines gta 
done in competitive territory. That would destroy, ys 
in part, the economy to-be achieved by the cot mmuni 
solidation. The representatives of the railroat-{Mfravished 
owned express companies, when the proposition djbottier 1 
coming in was broached, did not receive it joyfully. “ 2 
The companies owning their own express busines ¥ a 
have always made a good profit off that side lit) MB yvaitapy, 
chiefly, it has been supposed, because they ha¢@iMsimple 
long hauls, while the Adams, in particular, hag™jman po 
short hauls which means small mileage over whit ! 
to spread the terminal expenses of pick-up and de ‘ ‘a 
livery. They have no particular reason for des Myon, , 
ing to be united with eompanies having the shot Mil tactors 
hauls. They are not certain that the railroads wil parts of 
not be returned to their owners. If they wert," * am 
is suspected, they would not care one way the “sey 
other about consolidation, provided, of course, tht races: 
received money or stock in the consolidated (fi ~each 
poration sufficient. to cover what they think is oe 
Ieal for 


value of the property surrendered by them. 
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Scistiadll SOME SHORT HAUL SUGGESTIONS 
gy A. Jackson Marshall, Secretary Electric Vehicle Section 

National Electric Light Association, New York.) 

entraling Motorizing Truck Equipment 

—e gmewhat recently there was introduced a three-wheel 

—_ " Jectric tractor unit, designed to replace a team of horses, 

a hile otherwise employing existing truck equipment. 

ralizatio One of these units is a three-wheel model, propelled by 
ihe forward electric wheel, and is of a length about equal 

ers it ale * pair of horses. The speed when loaded is approx- 

Ivantage mately 50 per cent faster than that of a team and about 


hi) per cent when running empty. 

This model is expected to accomplish results ordinarily 
chieved by two teams and drivers. The plan is to use 
me tractor in connection with two wagons, no change be- 
ing made in wagon construction, other than to remove the 
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suitable, flexible or bale, connection, which will enter into 
he coupling at either side of the electric tractor. 

It is understood that a number of these electric tractor 
installations are working very satisfactorily in practice. 

* * * 


Trackless Trains That Track 


n fluences 
is free 
the prot 
1e purel 


all state 


her saf It would be a revelation to the layman if opportunity 
1 Italy-@iwere had to witness the truly marvelous achievements 
rferenci™these days in the transportation phases of modern manu- 
facturing and distribution. Many kinds of labor-saving, 
speed-increasing and cost-reducing mechanical equipment 
tno eve employed. Probably the most important types are 
NIES electric industrial trucks and tractors,. whose success has 
been so pronounced that the supply, ever increasing, seems 
usinessimmever to catch up with world-wide demand, for these elec- 
lestroy tic transportation units are employed throughout the 
“@evorld, and are more than “doing their bit” in the great 
” COM ammunition plants, particularly where man-power has been 
rilroad- tavished by war, and where noble women have risen to 
tion MM loftier heights of greatness, releasing great numbers of 
»vfully, fe™en for sterner duties. On the average, an electric indus- 
ail trial truck will release from four to six men, and if driven 
te lind oc woman, as large numbers are, another man is made 
available for other wartime work. The employment of 
y have simple mathematics gives a good idea of what increases in 
r, las Man power even a few thousand of these units make pos- 
which Mm Sible. And to-day the cry is for men—and more men. 
nd de In addition to some scenes from ammunition plants, both 
desl here and “over there,” the writer also has before him 
“hott many more peaceful views showing electric industrial 
§ tractors accomplishing seemingly impossible “stunts” as 
Is will HM parts of daily performances in helping to speed up produc- 
ere, t @¥ ion and distribution. In a cold storage warehouse, an 
or the ME @ctric tractor is seen pulling a train of twelve trailers, 
, they “a with eggs, in and out narrow aisles and “tight” 
1 cot Places: nNegvtiating “S” curves and sharp turns with ease 


—each trai} 


r tracking perfectly. The “engineer” in this 
Instance js 


, “n old man incapable of expending much phys- 
eal forcee— ior need he in performing his duties, which con- 
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Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


ongue and the whippletree, and to substitute therefor a. 
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sist of sitting on a comfortable seat and operating the 
simple control of this equipment, which transports the 
train of fragile freight, safely and speedily. Another view 
shows an electric tractor hauling a four-ton load of for- 
age over mushy tan bark at the stock yards, while the 
next photograph illustrates another one of these units-of- 
all-work, pulling an empty railroad freight up to a loading 
platform, thus eliminating loading delays that cannot be 
tolerated in these days of stress. Another photograph 
shows a “twelve man power” job; in a glue factory, two 
men per truck were required. Now, with an. electric 
tractor, three loaded trailers per train are transported at 
twice the previous speed. 

Lumber these days is almost as much in demand as 
steel. One electric tractor hauls 3,350,000 feet of lumber 
a month. This lumber is moved an average distance of 900 
feet at a cost of three hundredths of a cent per thousand 
feet of lumber. Steel, unfinished and finished in all its 
divers forms, is hauled about foundries, in factories and 
warehouses, and is finally loaded in railroad cars by these 
powerful transportation units, that each day are conquer- 
ing new and difficult assignments. To even briefly out- 
line some of the major classes of work successfully being 
disposed of by electric industrial trucks and tractors, would 
require far greater space than is available. 


“Self-Delivery” of Electric Vehicles 


The electric vehicle car manufacturers, confronted, in 
common with others, with abnormal freight transportation 
congestion, have resorted to the method of “self-delivery” 
(under their own power) of their cars, both of the truck 
and passenger types. Many such deliveries from factor- 
ies to agencies, entailing long distance runs over good, 
bad and indifferent roads, have been made, as evidenced 
by an account of a standard electric passenger car, in 
traveling the comparatively short distince from Toledo to 
Detroit, over eighty miles of snow-drifted roads, ten miles 
of which offered particularly heavy going. H. H. Dennis, 
the Toledo dealer who drove the “electric” from Toledo 
to Detroit, not only saved himself a long and tiresome 
rail journey, but he demonstrated the ability of the “elec- 
tric” to negotiate roads that blocked the progress of motor 
trucks, and that drivers of high-powered gasoline cars 
would not attempt for fear of being stalled. The trip was 
made the day following a six-inch fall of snow that drifted 
before a high wind and blotted out the beaten track, mak- 
ing it very easy to get into snow banks three and four feet 
deep. 


THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 


At the recent National Foreign Trade Conference, held 
at Cincinnati, Mayor Martin Behrman, of New Orleans, 
made an address in which he described the proposed In- 


dustrial and Navigation Canal, “which is to be built by 
the state of Louisiana with New Orleans money; which 


has received the unqualified endorsement of the Washing- 
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ton officials, and which is to be complejed within a year expenditure in that direction and meet the intere ‘ ipcumbe: 
from date.” He spoke as follows: bonds, but will be a revenue producer as wel! is A pant at 
With th 1 ti oN orl th d ‘ plant work has already been begun. pore ef 
chty im this eountzy whene Rather io Sarto bil intenté and ght’ far’ Sune. 2ne we expertemoe proves, public ou 
“Eee ; ‘ d ship is an unqualified success in New Orleans. jt has agg The Boa 
purposes under control of private corporations. New Or- more than demonstrated its success in the operation the prel 
leans happily never surrendered title to its water front— yr water system, in our Belt Railroad system, and — that the 
an advantage of incalculable value, one for which, accord- jn the administration of the various properties of the Port faigso that 
ing to President Thompson, of our Board of Port Commis- Commission, we find it to be all that was promised ¢ . may be 
sioners, New York City, would gladly give five hundred jn the beginning. And, why shouldn’t it? versie conclusi 
million dollars. ; ; . treated alike, no tax, no dividends, no salaries that . project 
_Previous to the adoption of the legislative act placing ot actually earned—especially big ones—and e\ ery onl found ni 
river property under control of a regularly constituted omy practiced consistent with the efficient conduct of the mgwhich, t 
Board of Port Commissioners, our wharves, as Mr. Thomp- utility thus controlled! ington, | 
son, in a recent address graphically expresses it, “were But with all that had been thus far achieved in the ge mit absolt 
of the most primitive pattern, and were operated by pri- yelopment of our harbor, as well as for its equipment jg been dis 
vate lessees for private profit with the result that the meet the growing demands of a various commerce, th . of the 1 
commerce of the port was carried on at a maximum of still was something lacking—something necessary to poe eral Gor 
expense and a minimum of facility.” This board, in con-  pjete the system and to make it one harmonious and 2 head, W 
formity with the authority vested in it, proceeded at once ¢jent whole. Although millions of dollars had up to this the wor’ 
to do what was necessary to improve this valuable prop- time been expended in the construction and developmen, mits oper 
erty, working intelligently, economically and efficiently, of what was regarded one of the greatest harbors in the mespitit al 
until today we have what is reputed to be the finest sys- world, it was realized that, as yet, no provision had Hs 
tem of wharves and docks, with their attending acces- made for a waterway to be utilized for the purposes of 
sories, on this continent; and all without a cent of cost transportation by our numerous industrial and manufac qm 2" %! 
to the State of Louisiana. Due, I might say, wholly to  tyring concerns. the com 
these improved facilities, moderate charges for service : ; . whose ‘I 
rendered and its efficiency, the business of the port has Industrial and Navigation Canal trunk lit 
grown enormously in the past few years. The wisdom of Away back yonder in the early history of Louisiana, the §provide 
the policy of public ownership has been more than demon-_ utility of a commercial, navigable canal, connecting the {was buil 
strated in the gratifying success attending the operation Mississippi and Lake Pontchartrain was seriously consid- Mjous unit 
of the various units of this vast system, and that, too, ered and ultimately took shape in what is now known as gmwith the 
in spite of the embargoes and the demoralization imposed the old Carondelet and Navigation Canal. This canal, ex @§and whit 
upon shipping activities during the present war. As the tending within three-quarters of a mile of the river, in ciently, 
wharfage system was being gradually developed, the neces- the center of the old French quarter, has made no fur §jcontribu 
sity for additional facilities to provide for the growing ther progress in the direction of its original destination, ness of 
commerce of the port and to meet its constantly increas- and the idea of carrying it to the Mississippi, had, for §jmake th 
ing requirements, was obvious. Then it was that the several reasons, been long abandoned. a free | 
mammoth cotton warehouse was projected—projected to The object of the proposed new canal and interior har @that at 
encourage the return to New Orleans of much of the staple bor is to extend the benefits and the economies of public Mjfor com 
it had lost through lack of proper accommodations for its ownership so successfully established in the amazing MMistence. 
handling; to take efficient care of it when it did return, growth of the other units of the port system, to those gijvantages 
and at a minimum of cost to the shipper. whose industrial activities have so greatly expanded as mis enabl 
Mammoth Cotton Warehouse to require water front location and facilities in the more @mbusiness 
‘ " : i satisfactory and energetic conduct of their business. The Mjcustoms 
Architecturally, economically and in every essential de- jgea is that, while private enterprises may not acquire Mmpromptl 
tail, the cotton warehouse is a success. Absolutely fire- 


é : ownership of public utilities provided by the State, they @jusual cv 
proof, the cotton producer now finds it to his advantage to by m f long term le m the State. secur Malfor ove: 
ship his product to New Orleans, knowing that it will be es Se eS Oe ee ee eee ee ee ee ae 


2 such permanency of location as will enable them to de gjtinued, | 
amply protected in the warehouse, that the insurance rate velop along broad lines of activity. The canal will be six fmto be la 
in consequence will be light, and that, as the President jijes in length, two hundred feet wide, with approx: M™vith a’ 
of the Dock Board said: “it being in the custody of an mately one thousand feet of property on either side. Ex fmtle cus 
agency of the sovereign State of Louisiana, the warehouse tending out from the canal proper will be a number of Imesentia 
receipts issued against the cotton are gilt-edged collateral jateral canals intended for the use and convenience of MMCago; « 
in all the money centers of the world.” It might be of the yarious industries located upon them. The initiatory MMjthat six 
interest to know that the warehouse has been a self- cost of the enterprise will be from three million to four MMe00ds; | 
sustaining proposition from the beginning; that it has  mijlion dollars; but ultimately as the business of the canal fMjo the d 
more business now and for some time back than it can increases and the property develops, the outlay will ur Mjé00ds p 
conveniently handle, and that it has cost the State noth- qouybtedly aggregate many millions. The locks will a MMpossibili 
ing, while to it is due the recovery of much of the trade - commodate the largest vessel. Thus it is proposed to et- 
diverted from this port in the years before its construc- courage and accommodate a large variety of industries, 


tion. especially important among which will be the ship-buill jit has 
Grain Elevator ing industry; and it is confidently expected that the plant a por 
Then followed the grain elevator, an immense concrete’ will be’in active operation in less than a year. It is on of 
structure, supplied with every device for the rapid han- peculiarly gratifying to me to be able to state that there Customs 
dling and storing of this particular commodity. Its fa- is no selfish motive behind this enterprise. While the a 
cilities, like those of the other units of the great system, money employed in its construction will be New Orleats = Ing, 
are at the service of the public—at the service of the pat- money, and while New Orleans, of course, expects to de _ an 
rons of all railroad lines. Its advantages are of special rive some substantial benefit from the successful operation 8 savi 
importance at this time for through it passes the grain of the plant, the real principle, inspiration and sentiment lst 
and foodstuffs destined for the men who are doing our actuating this great work is essentially patriotic. Had ms 
fighting—Americans, French, British, Italian, and all—in the objects in view been purely commercial, the construt 
Europe. To meet the exactions of these extraordinary tion of this waterway, I need not tell you, would have 
conditions it has been found necessary to materially en- been deferred to some more propitious time. Surely it 
large the capacity of this grain elevator, and the plant would not have been undertaken at a period when the 
will continue to be improved and extended as the exi- grossly exorbitant prices at which material is offered, and 
gencies may demand. But the system was still incomplete. when the demands of labor and the cost of everything import 
Valuable products of the State, such as sugar and rice, entering into the construction of the canal and its equr ee 
and other products, namely, coffee imports, ete., it was ment, have combined to make this or any other enterprise time wit 
realized, were not receiving the attention to which our at this time practically prohibitive. Convinced that — able a 
trade in them and their importance to commerce entitled Orleans was advantageously situated for the business © equal - 
them. Hence, it was decided to add another unit to the ship-building, whether considered in regard to ‘he matter ays’ c 
system—a commodity warehouse—the construction of of labor, material, climatic conditions, facilities for the manifes 
which those who have given the subject much thought, comfort of employes, and accessibility by rail, river 1" duce int 
are convinced will not only justify the Port Commission’s sea to the world, both at home and abroad, we felt ! 
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ymbent upon us to proceed with the building of this 
t at once, that New Orleans might be enabled the 
pore effectively to serve the government by helping to 
reader innocuous the further menace of the submarine. 
the Board of Port Commissioners assures us that already 
¢ preliminary work has been done, and well done, and 
that the details of the project are being carefully studied 
so that when the designs are perfected, the great work 
may be prosecuted intelligently and expeditiously to a 
conclusion. Both the financial and legal aspects of the 
project have been definitely passed upon, and we have 
found no difficulty in either of these directions; besides 
yhich, the Capital Issues Advisory Committee, in Wash- 
ington, to Whom the proposition was submitted, declared 
it absolutely a war measure; and the bonds have already 
heen disposed of. The work will be carried on by a corps 
of the most eminent engineers in the country with Gen- 
eal Goethals, the builder of the Panama Canal, at its 
head, which of itself gives assurance that not only will 
the work be done, but that it will be well done, and in 
its operation will be a perpetual monument to the public 
spirit and patriotism of the people of New Orleans. 


Public Belt Railroad 

But of what use would these magnificent utilities be to 
the community, or to those in whose interests and for 
whose benefit they were created, if inaccessible to the 
trunk lines and centers of commerce? It was, therefore, to 
provide for just such a contingency that the Belt Railroad 
was built, equipped and is now being operated. The vari- 
ous units of our great harbor system work in conjunction 
with the Public Belt, which has helped to develop them 
and which serves them and their patrons expeditiously, effi- 
ciently, without favoritism and at a minimum charge, thus 
contributing in a marked degree to the fame and useful- 
ness of our great port. I might add that our aim is to 
make the port of New Orleans not only a great port but 
a free port. It behooves us to prepare for the struggle 
that at the close of this world-war must inevitably come 
for commercial supremacy, or, rather for commercial ex- 
istence. Now, what is a free port, and what are its ad- 
vantages? A free port is one that, among other privileges, 
is enabled by special legislative enactment, to conduct its 
business unhampered by the harassing delays incident to 
customs examinations; by which vessels are enabled to 
promptly discharge their cargoes; dispensation from the 
usual customs bonds; exactions as to special permission 
for over-time work waived; inspectors’ salaries discon- 
tinued, bonded and unbonded, or foreign cargo permitted 
to be ladened or unladened at pleasure; non-interference 
with a vessel discharged by reason of error, or delay in 
the customs papers; reversal of regulations making it 
essential that drawback goods be kept separate from the 
cargo; cancellation of the order of Customhouse officers 
that six official hours’ notice be given before lading such 
goods; teams exempted from the requirement to remain 
on the docks while customs inspectors are checking bonded 
goods previous to loading or unloading, thus obviating the 
possibility of congestion on the wharf. 


What Constitutes a Free Port 


It has been the experience in every instance where a 
free port has been established that following the abroga- 
lion of regulations resulting in customs interference and 
customs impediments, cars, ships, warehouses and other 
expedients for collecting, transporting, sorting, cleansing, 
backing, etc., are brought into the most intimate relation- 
ship, and that additionally, there has been a correspond- 
ig saving in time as well as absence of the annoyances 
0 persistent and so irritating in existing arrangements. 

As I understand it, the collection of duties on imports 
fitering the country for domestic use will in nowise be 
affected through the operation of the free port system; 
for, as a matter of fact, it is only where such imports are 
brought in simply to be manufactured or regraded that 
they will escape duty. The bonded warehouse system is 
dractically a synonym for free port. Under the former, 
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pavorted goods may be taken from the wharf to the ware- 
‘Ouse without any payment of duty and exported at any 


~ within three years. The free port is an interchange- 
€ term for additional and better facilities, giving an 
am chance to all, and enabling big business to expand 
Out injury to smaller industries. The free port would 
lmifestly not only encourage manufactories, but intro- 
t€ into our establishments a most versatile and efficient 
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class of foreign .labor, thereby enabling competition in 
many directions, and among peoples with whom we main- 
tain at present but little or no business relations. New 
Orleans is especially concerned in the trade of Latin- 
America, which just now is dealing almost exclusively with 
this country, and very largely with our city, which is 
closer and in many respects more inviting to the mer- 
chants of those countries than any other of our sister 
cities. 

A short time ago, there was introduced by the Hon. 
Jared Sanders, one of Louisiana’s Representatives in Con- 
gress, a bill providing for the establishment of the free 
port, and in this connection three cities are named, New 
York, New Orleans and San Francisco. Naturally, there- 
fore, the people of New Orleans have a special interest 
in the fate of this particular proposed legislation. In Au- 
gust last, New Orleans was visited by Mr. D. M. Greer, 
representing the Tariff Commission, who was anxious that 
the Crescent City present its claims to be designated as 
one of the new ports of entry provided for in the Sanders 
Bill? Mr. Greer reminded our people that we would have 
to show superior qualifitations in both present and pros- 
pective tonnage for export trade; would have to be in a 
position to offer the largest measure of co-operation with 
the r'ederal Government, and the least operating costs. 
Among other requisites mentioned were the physical char- 
acteristics of the, port, depth of water, space for anchorage, 
wharfage facilities, belt lines and other railway service, 
general commercial possibilities, materials to be handled, 
both foreign and domestic, possibility of combining for- 
eign and domestic materials through manufacture; and 
special advantages for export trade. Inquiry will be made 
also as to whether wharves and warehouses are publicly 
or privately owned, guaranteed against monopoly of wharf- 
age; whether control is now exercised by the State and 
municipal governments over the management and costs 
of all functions that go to provide for port facilities. This 
matter is receiving the attention of our various commer- 
cial exchanges, who are determined that the government 
shall have in its possession at the proper time all the data 
and facts necessary to arrive at an intelligent decision. 

We believe we can come as near compliance with these 
requirements as any city on this continent. Believing so, 
we shall submit our claims with faith in their justice and 
impartiality and with confidence that in the end we shall 
be awarded the distinguished honor we so earnestly covet 
—not for ourselves alone, but that we may through this 
means be the better able to render an unselfish and patri- 
otic-service to our common country. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET. 

The hearing in 9723, Natchez Chamber of Commerce et 
al. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al., and 9723, sub 1, 
Chamber of Commerce, Monroe, La., vs M. P. R. R. Co., 
assigned for. May 10, at Natchez, Miss., before Examiner 
Abbott, has been indefinitely postponed. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has, on advice of complainant, dis- 
missed case 9958, Beeson Stave Co. vs. K. C. S. Ry. et al. 

The Commission has, on request of complainant, dis- 
missed case 9175, General Roofing Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 

The Commission has directed that fifteenth section ap- 
plication 2065, filed by Kansas City Railways Company for 
authority to increase class and commodity rate, between 
points on its line, be given consideration in conjunction 
with docket 10062, Badger Lumber Co. et al. vs. A., T. & S. 
F. Ry. Co. 

The Commission has directed that fifteenth section ap- 
plication 5468, filed by Morris, Fulton, Boyd and Cameron 
for authority to cancel commodity rates on cottonseed hull 
shavings, C. L., from Ohio River crossings, East St. Louis, 
Ill., to points in C. F. A. and eastern cities, be disposed 
of in connection with docket 9982. 

The Commission has dismissed, on complainants’ re- 
quest, case 9863, Pike Coal & Coke Co. et al. vs. E. & I. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
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. @ No. 10174. National Tube Co., Benwood, W. Va., \:. Penns 
. ° vania R. R. Co. et al. ua 
Di est of New Complaints Same as to cars delivered to McKeesport Connc: ling Rai [ 
road for delivery to complainant. Same prayer. 7 KI 
* m@ No. 10174, Sub. No. 2. Carnegie Steel Co., Farrell, Pa. vs 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. 
For reparation of alleged unreasonable demurrag charges 
two C. L. shipments of dolomite and three shipments of pe 
to Farrell, Pa. " 
No. 10174, Sub. No. 3. American Sheet and Tin P!::: 
Keesport, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. 
For demurrage charges on shipments of vari 


No. 10169, Sub. No. 1. Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 

Against a rate of 37 cents on bridge material from Nash- 
ville to Cowart, Miss., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for 
a published through rate and reparation. 

No. 10172. Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co. et al., Washington, 
D. C., vs. Southern et al. gg 

Against rates on iron ore from mines in Georgia, Tennessee ities to McKeesport, Pa. 
and Virginia to blast furnaces in the Middlesboro district of No. 10175. Northport Smelting and Refining Co. 
Kentucky on the basis of the short instead of the long ton, Wash., vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges «© 





WANT 
igble mer 













e Co., Me 


> commod 


Northport 


established in .September, 1917, without the knowledge of ore, coke 
complainants, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for re-estab- oil, coal, machinery, bullion and L. rock at Nort) ort. ' Cease obje 
lishment of rates on the long ton basis, claiming that that is and desist order and reparation asked for. 7 
the basis on which iron ore and pig iron are bought, sold and No. 10176. The Quinton Spelter Co., Quinton, Okla 
transported in every part of the country except transported “Against a charge of 25¢c per 100 Ibs. on “fire br ck and f 
to the one district in Kentucky mentioned. . clay from St. Louis, Mo., to Quinton, Okla., as unjust a 

10173. Fifteenth section applications Nos. 5307, Morris, for au- unreasonable. Ask for a rate of lic and reparation @ 


thority to establish minimum quantity of freight diverted or 
reconsigned shipped on L. C. L. or A. Q. rates from one sta- 
tion by one shipper on one bill of lading to one consignee 


$1,883.42. 
No. 10177. Paradise Coal Co., Du Quoin, IIl., vs. Illinois Centr 









at one destination; and 5318, Morris, as amended, for author- et al. . — distributi 
ity to establish rules governing back or out-of-line haul ship- Alleges unjust and unreasonable distribution of coal cars 
ments, to apply in connection with diversion or reconsign- unjustly discriminating against complainant and mines 9 M. Fr 
ment rules. 5566, Morris, for authority to establish rules for the St. Louis & Eldorado division in favor of mines on othe Mant 
reconsigning and diverting fruits and vegetables. divisions. Asks for a cease and desist order, application of me 
No. 10174. National Tube Co., Benwood, W. Va., vs. P. C. C. reasonable rules for distribution to local mines, and repan, HC 
& &t. L. et al. tion amounting to $100,000. ¥. Mant 
Alleges assessment and collection of illegal demurrage No. 10178. The Kaw River Sand and Material Co., Kansas City Co! 
charges at Wheeling, W. Va., on cars to be delivered to com- va. & TF. & &. ¥.. ot al. } 
plainant by the Wheeling Connecting Railroad at Benwood, O., Unjust and unreasonable charges on sand from Turner Oucar F 
prior to delivery of cars to tracks of complainant. Asks for Kan., to Kansas City. Asks for just and reasonable rate -¥ 
cease and desist order and reparation. and reparation. Ze 








Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
aew, having been added since .the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 





Docket of the Commission 





ba yee No. 1—Swift & Co. et:al. vs. E. P. & S. W.( 
et al. 
10026, Sub. No. 2—Wilson & Co., Inc., et al. vs. E. P. & SV, 


show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. Co. et al. 
May 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 10026, Sub. No. 3—Morris & Co. et al. vs. E. P. & S. W.G 
10115—Illinois Terminal rate cancellation. et al. 


May 20—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
* 10122—Daylight Zone investigation for parties north of Cent- 
ral Georgia and south of Ohio and Potomac rivers. 


May 22—Jacksonville, Fla.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
* 10122—Daylight Zone investigation for parties in territory 
south of Central Georgia. 


May 25—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Commisioner Aitchison: 
* 10122—Daylight Zone investigation for parties in territory 





June 10—Hastings, Neb.—Commissioner Aitchison: 


* 10122—Daylight Zone investigation for parties in Nebrask 
and northern Kansas: 
June 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10030—Milton Brick Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al 
10050—Tuckerton R. R. Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. 
10035—Farmers’ Feed Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
1. & S. 1159—Philadelphia hay and straw deliveries. 


north of Ohio and Potomac rivers to and including Pitts- 10036—Penn Grains and Seeds Co. vs. Penn. R. R. Co. et al 
burgh, Pa., and surrounding communities. June 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
, . ee ‘ ‘ 4—Geor . Holt and B. B. ll vs. Pa. RU 
May 27—Cleveland, O.—Commissioner Aitchison: ae be ¥ ney ee ae hg Poceesth 


* 10122—Daylight Zone investigation for parties in northern 
Ohio, northern Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan and Lake 
Irie territory. 

May 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 4800—Sloss-Sheflield Steel and Iron Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

June 1—Bismarck, N. D.—Commissiner Aitchison: 

* 10122—Daylight Zone investigation for parties in North and 
South Dakota. 

June 3—Helena, Mont.—Commissioner Aitchison: 

* 10122—Daylight Zone investigation for parties in Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 

June 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 

10097—St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Co. et al. 


R. R. Co. et al. ; 
9882—American Window Glass Co. vs. Western Md. Ry. Co 
et al. 
June 13—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
* 40122—Daylight Zone investigation for parties in Oklahoma 
southern Kansas and northern Texas. 
June 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9976—Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 
ne Assn. of Chicago et al. vs. A. A. RR 
o. et al. 
9569—Diamond Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
9990—St. Ellen Coal Co. et al. vs. St. L. B. & E Ry Co. etal 


June 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9728—California Canneries Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 7 
9395—Pacific Lumber Co. et al. vs. Northwestern Pace. R. 


i : Co. et al. 
aa py ae D. C.: 9536—Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Assn. vs. Sou. Pat. Ca 
. . et al. 


9865—Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City vs. Southern 
Ry. Co. et al. 

10025—Morgan County Sand and Producers’ Assn. vs. B. & 
O. R. R. Co. 

June 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 7865—Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City vs. Southern 
sae Co. et al. Correcting number previously published as 
9865. 

June 5—Salt Lake City, Utah—Commissioner Aitchison: 

* 10122—Daylight Zone investigation for parties in Utah, Nevada 
and Arizona. 


June 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
oo Commercial Club et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
o. et al. 
9690—Eastern Shore of Virginia Producers’ Exchange vs. A. 
& St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
9925—Garrett Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
1. & S. 1148—Lumber, Virginia to northern points. 


June 7-8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4906—In the matter of private cars. 
10026—Armour & Co. vs. El Paso & Southwestern Co. et al. 


June 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hillyer: ; 

* 4181—Industrial Railways case, in the matter of allowances t 
short lines of railroads serving industries, Northampton 
Bath R. R. Co. 


June 17—El Paso, 'Tex.—Commissioner Aitchison: | 
* 10122—Daylight Zone investigation for all parties in Ne 
ico, southern and western Texas. 
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WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE| 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, Ml 
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SITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


| wANTED—Permanent position in traffic department respon- 


Pennsgy| 
ling Rail 


Pa., ys 





Charges oy 
its of sla Fie mercantile concern. Prefer New York City or vicinity. Am 
Wes ears old and married and have had wide experience in han- 
~. freight matters and adjusting claims. Address N. Y. C., 


wing 
qare 0) 


Cc ; 
Oy f Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
infic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
ion, state railroad commissions and transportation 
gmpanies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
gthe traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
ry, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


QM. Freer ..ceeseeessscercccccscescccccccercescescees FP rosident 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
BH, CHANTS 2. ccccccccescsntsccosvccesccccss .. Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
dwar F. Bell ........-- ect aan cl ...Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


EF. Lacey ...ccecccees nT 
5 North La Salle .ctreet, Chicago, IIl. 


| ==) 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In ag of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, fil. 
aN, Bradford ......- iskccai ap aaron TET OO 
PW. Dillon ...cccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccscccese VICO=Fresident 
W. J. Burleigh ......ccsecccceccccccccceess SeCTOtary-Treasurer 
BEE SOME. ..0:0.0:0.0606-6.00.00.0000000es 6500000060000 Eat 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to er from 
sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices. Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 
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THE COMMISSION’S 


OWN ABSTRACTS 


Of the carriers’ applications to file advanced rate 
tariffs, classified under their proper commodity 
headinés, ARE PROMPTLY PRINTED in 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


These, and our own abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, 
suspensions and fourth section orders, will enable you to 


n: keep a correct tariff file, an impossibility without our paper. 
klahoma, 


5. W. 0 


Nebrask 


. et al 


& St. b 


Ry. Co. 


Samples and full information free. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


A. RR 
418 South Market Street, Chicago 


Yo. et al 
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General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 

UPHAM, First Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 

THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 

K. LOWELL, Third Vice-President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 
Vest Street, New York. 

KERSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 

j S. Whitney, Secretary, 90 West Street, New York. 

- NATHAN, Freight and Traffic Manager, 20 West Street, New York. 
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to inter % ports and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 
| this rai‘road 
julerprises are invited to correspond with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. 


Promptly furnished. 
{ileege at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 
- ptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 
With the 
Throug); 
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CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


EXTENDS FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY 
The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined 


company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by 
offers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business 


4lgterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 


© ‘NECTIONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania Railroad via float at Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. R. R. 
Western Maryland via float to Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. R. R. to Curtis Bay. 
connections via these routes to all points East, West, North and South. Industries located on our line have the advantage of flat Baltimore rate. 











Safeguard 
Your Shipments 


The day of hand-lettered shipments is past. It was a slow, 
cumbersome and uncertain system at best. Leading firms in all 
branches of industry are now marking their shipments boldly, 


plainly, legibly, with stencils cut on 
STENCIL 


Ze [DEAL siacnine 


In less than half a minute the Ideal cuts paper stencils of 
your customers’ names and addresses—each stencil marks any 
number of shipments—every one alike. Stencil-marked ship- 
ments not only are sure to go through with promptness and 
dispatch, but have a clean-cut, businesslike appearance. 


OUR FREE BOOKLET 


On shipping efficiency, ‘‘Safeguarding Your 
Shipments,’’ explains the superiority of the 
Ideal. This booklet, with sample stencils, 
will be sent free on request. Write for it 
at once, 


Ideal Stencil Machine Co. 


20 Ideal Block Belleville, Ill. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











oe 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. [t also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thus insure 
ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Marling 
BeSTtTS St.Louis 





New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


J. R. DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, 
New York. 
3 > ee BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 





T. W. MALEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
Cc. W. KELLY, Assistant Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
J. P. CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 







Maps and full information concerning available property will 







to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington 
With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewall Branch at Wagner’s Point. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 





CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


Forwarding The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Chart 


insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 
New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah’ Chicago 
Special attention given to shipments through New 


Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

: EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


5620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 








Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 








oAkLAND CALIFORNIA sickamenio 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


pments af C.L.Rates 





LAWRENCE VN ANIL AC 


erating 17 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 


F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771» STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Ceatral House, Dock House (100 x 400’) 
Grand Crossing, IL South . OL 
L C. or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or B. J. & B Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake gan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Transit and Ch' Freight 


icago Rates ’ 
ISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 
distribution a specialty. Daily motor deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable prices. Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


GENERAL 





24-CAR SWITCH 





Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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[DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 


John R. Walker Claude W. Owen* 


WALKER & OWEN 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Utilities 


Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, tll. 
506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


Munsey Blidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—_—_———_——— 


JOHN B. DAISH 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 






Suite 1555 First National Bank Bldg., 


ds ibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
a ae Soe _— Chicago, III. 








Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 
thoritative legal treatise on the Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases. 


References Furnished. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Matters Affecting Carriers and 
Public Utilities 
130 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS si 


All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
Interstate Commerce and State Commis- 
sion Cases. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Merchants’ Exchange 









Interstate Commerce Commission 
Federal Trade Commission 
and Antitrust Cases 
Union Trust Bullding 
CINCINNATI. 






Marquette Building 
CHICAGO. 











S.C. BATES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


315-16-17 Holland Bullding 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Interstate Commerce and Public Service 
-Commission Cases. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Sulte 1806, Third National Bank Blidg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Formerly attorney Missouri Pacific and St. L., I. M. 
& S. Ry. companies, Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Co. and American Refrigerator Transit Co. Counsel 
in Interstate Commerce and Public Service and Util- 

















Oakland, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ist Sav. Bank Bldg. ine a, |? as os 
JOHN ANDREW RONAN ARTHUR B. HAYES 





ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Former Member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE 
COUNSEL 


Twenty Years’ Practical Experience In 
Transportation and Traffic Matters 
SUITE 713-715 CRILLY BUILDING 
35 SO. DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO 






——__.. 







C. D. CHAMBERLIN 


Attorney at Law and Commerce 
Counsel 


LAW OFFICES OF 


Francis B. James 
804-5-6-7-8 Westory Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Francis B. James, Commerce Counsel; E. E. Wil- 
lamson, Commerce Specialist; Bwing H. Scott, Com- ” 
Merce Counsel, and Wayne P. Ellis, Commerce 


828-25 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 






i 


RESTATE COMMERCE, STATE PUBLIC UTIL- 
4 UNITED STATES SHIPPING, FEDERAL 
H AND OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





Interstate Commerce and Public 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 





Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
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CLIFFORD THORNE 








Valuation Cases 


Before Courts and Commissions. 


Lytton Bullding, 
Chicago. 


Rate and 








JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 






Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, and Other 
Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 



















HAL H. SMITH 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 







Practices Before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 












H. L. Winston 





B. E. Slawter 


WINSTON & SLAWTER 








Practice before Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State Railroad 
Commissions, 








Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


RICHARD TOWNSEND 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


Commerce counsel, practicing before 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Public Service Commissions. Six years’ 
practical experience in traffic matters. 


829 OLIVER BLDG., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








GEORGE B. WEBSTER 


Counsel in Interstate Commerce and 
Public Service Commission Cases 


International Life Building 
St. Louis 
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Not Enough Men for These 
$5,000-a-Year Positions! 


An Important Letter to Our Subscribers 
From the President of the American Commerce Association 


Chicago, Ill., May, 1918. 


lam writing this letter as a last resort to see if 
we cannot secure more men willing to qualify for 
positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year—positions 
in which a man can save his employer that amount 
every month, perhaps every week! 


These positions are open, in a field that is new 
and as yet unthought of by most men. It is diffi- 
cult for the average man, until he knows the facts, 
to understand why so many of these positions are 
begging for men needed, so I am going to tell you 
afew of the facts. 


Transportation is today the second largest, and 
the most important business in the country. More 
than two billion dollars annually are spent in 
freight rates, yet it has been estimated that 8 out 
of every 10°shippers are losing money on ship- 
ments. ‘This is because few men know the most 
economical methods of forwarding merchandise. 


There are about 40 million different rate com- 
binations in the United States. When you stop to 
think that there may be 25,000 different kinds of 
_ shipped between about 30,000 shipping 
ponts on one or more of the 26 different kinds of 
rates and subject to some of the 43 different special 
freight s¢ ‘Tvices, the problem seems to be very in- 
trieate. But this work is just like any other work 
—it is easy for men who are specially trained. 
Those who have a technical knowledge of the Gov- 
emment lreight Rate System can easily determine 
the legal rate, which may apply on any particular 
shipment he can tell whether a rate is the cheape, st 
rite in existence, whether a slight alteration in 
packing will cut the rate in half and so on. 


How important is the trained traffic man’s work 
tan be seen by these few cases out of thousands 
which occur every day. 

A concern in South Chicago had been shipping about 200 
“ of Coke from Connellsville to their smelters. Some 
ime ago « traffic expert succeeded in getting a rate adjust- 
ment whicl: resulted in a saving of about $5.00 on each car. 


op by this one item alone a saving of over $300,000 a year 
as e ects : 4 


it, St I. ouis, through misrouting of freight, errors in re- 
NSlo . ae ° ° 
signings ars and undercharges on shipments, a railroad 


Ost Over 7,000 


A traflic expert discovered that freight rates paid by the 


Meeker Coal Co. were legal, but exorbitant. A ruling se- 
cured from the Interstate Commission resulted in a refund 


of $122,000. 


An oil shipper in Kansas was losing over $30 every day— 
$700 monthly—because he did not know of certain tariff regu- 
lations entitling him to lower rates. 


Tens of thousands of concerns, without realizing it, are 
losing fortunes every year because they do not know that 
there are countless classifications, special freight services and 
rate combinations which legally entitle them to rates that 
would amaze them if they but knew. 


There are about 50,000 large business corporations and 
about 400,000 smaller shippers which must be protected by 
competent traffic men. These concerns have freight expenses 
running from a few thousand dollars fo many thousands of 
dollars monthly. Yet in the entire country there are only a 
few hundred men actually competent to save the money now 
being wasted through lack of efficiency in applying the Gov- 
ernment Freight Rate System. It is estimated that over 
100,000 more traffic experts are needed at once. 


Heretofore, there has been no simple way to master the de- 
tails of traffic management. Realizing the crying demand 
for trained traffic experts, and seeking relief, the American 
Commerce Association—a National organization OF traffic 
men, FOR traffic men, BY traffic men, offers to give men 
the training required to make them competent to handle the 
problems of most economical distribution. The instruction 
is given by mail and can be studied in spare time, at home. 
Though the most complete and thorough training is given, 
the Course is remarkably easy to master, and through the 
Association costs but a few cents a day. 


Through its Advisory Council, every member of the Ameri- 
can Commerce Association receives the help of such men as 
T. Albert Gantt, traffic manager Montgomery Ward & Co.; 
Wm. Scott Cowie, general eastern freight agent Erie R. R.; 
Samuel _G. Lutz, general traffic manager Chicago. & Alton 
R. R.; Chas. E. Mayer, traffic manager Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation; A. C. Westfall, trafiic’ manager 
Cadillac Motor Car Co.; T. T. Harkrader, assistant traffic 
manager American Tobacco Co.; D. E. Gelatt, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent New York Central R. R.; as well as nearly 
200 others of equal prominence. 


It is impossible to go into details in this letter, but the 
Association has published a remarkable book for ‘free dis- 
tribution which explains everything in detail and tells how 
anyone may quickly learn the new profession of traffic man- 
agement. The possibilities in this field today—great as they 
are—are nothing compared to what they will be a year from 
now. If you are at all interested in getting into this highly 
profitable field, paying salaries of $2,500 to $10,000 and more, 
be fair to yourself and write for the remarkable book now 
offered free by the Association. In writing, please state 
whether you are a beginner or whether you have had pre- 
vious traffic experience, and give your present age and occu- 
pation. Address, American Commerce Association, Dept. 
25A, 206 S. W: tbash Ave., Chicago, Ill. (American Commerce 

Juilding.) 
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“‘A Great Net of Mercy Drawn Through 
an Ocean of Unspeakable Pain’’ 


What Your Red Cross Dollars Do 


An Accounting of Expenditures of the First Red Cross War Fund 


Every one of the twenty million and more Red Cross members is entitled to this statement. Your local Red 
Cross Chapter can give you further details. 


First War Fund Appropriations up to March 1, 1918 


Foreign Relief: United States Relief: 

ccm gnesciweederanecsasevanece $30,936,103.04 BH Avay Bawe Bemtale eos sccccccccccccese 54,000.00 
os nies cea nesind Keowee ewe ene 2,086,131.00 te DOT I TROGIR oon. nc kind cecescces 32,000.00 
CI on oo 5 a apie tele wlalesiaas 1,243,845.07 1. S. Medical and Hospital Work............ 531,000.00 
BOE Oe EL, onc siesscnnenesaes cdbaceent 2,676,368.76 eR ee ee Pree 403,000.00 
DC oh6G cra sdeakaenaenense eee earns 3,588,826.00 EE A a a ee 6,451,150.86 
ee er ee 875,180.76 OE ae ee re RTC Sm 1,118,748.41 
BOUEEE FA GROOMS BPTI occ ccccccnccscccccene 1,885,750.75 Sas 
Relief in other Foreign Countries............. 3,576,300.00 Total U. S. Relief ........:eeeeeeeeeeecees $ 8,589,899.27 
TONOL TOF PEISOMORE, GEC. oii. skp cnincccccesceces 343,304.00 Working capital for purchase of supplies for 

Equipment and expenses in U. S. of Person- resale to Chapters or for shipment abroad.. 15,000,000.00 


nel for Europe Ceoeececoceccoeseneeneeooooee 113,800.00 Working cash advances for France and 
naeeen ea incemebenaal SEE NE. kath décnereccNeuserececeecusws 4,286,000.00 
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SE TRE an odeccbives tiwvsscces $47,325,609.38 
Restricted as to use by Donor.........e.eeee. 2,520,409.57 Total of War Fund Appropriations....... $77,721,918.22 


At the close of the first year of the War the Red Cross goes to the public for the raising of the Second War 
Fund with a record of appropriations which warrants continued contribution to this great relief work. As 
a citizen of your community, join with your local Red Cross Chapter to make this campaign successful. Your 
Red Cross is the Army behind the Army. Have you a Red Cross Service Flag in your home? A heart and 
a dollar are all you need! 


Second Red Cross War Fund Week. May 20-27 
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